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HE dialogues before us feem to have been written by an 
author who has ftudied men, a great deal more from 
books, than from life. In poiat of erudition and ftile they are 
only exceptionable, in fhewing more of both than many of his 
dead interlocutors ever pofiefied, when alive. His manner of in- 
troducing his dialogues, is no unhappy imitation of that of Ci- 
cero upon old age, the character of an orator, and efpecially 
his confererices ‘‘ de finibus ;” but he has not been fo happy as 
Cicero was, in his choice of characters, to fapport his dialogue. 


After a very inartificial preface (fer no author of genius ought 
to adopt common-place topics, unlefs he has the talent of making 
them wery uncommonly common) which we with he had fpared, he 
produces Waller the poet, and door Henry More, a chriftian £ 
paulo de Jummo man, but take his own, and Mr. Waller’s word for 
it, a platonift, (tho’ by the bye a little of the Rofy-crufian order) 
difcourfing on fincerity in the commerce of the world, or rather, 
as we fhould have chofen to have called it, Porrricat Pryasi- 
it:ry. The doétor is a champion for fincerity ; and Mr. Wal- 
ler, though he does not, in direct terms, plead for infincerity, 
thinks that no man isto be blamed for ** accommodating himfelf 
to circumftances in life.” The former is a {peculative, and the 
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latter a practical philofopher ; and both with good meaning, 
and upon good principles. The doctor thinks that morality is 
independent of .our-fafhions and cuftoms ; Mr, Waller thinks 
not ; and after fome general reafoning, which difplays a great 
deal of very pleafing reading, and juit reflection, Mr. Waller 
comes to the point which he intends to maintain, and which is, 
*« That /mcerity, or a {crupulous regard to ¢rvth in all our con- 
verfation and behaviour, how fpecious foever it may bein theo- 
ry, is a thing impoflible in_praétice ; that there is no living in 
the world on fuch terms as you propofe ; and that a man of 
bufinefs muft either quit the fcene, or learn to temper the ftrict- 
nefs of your difcipline with fome reafonable accommodations. 
It is exaétly the dilemma of the poet, 


Vivire fi ree nefcis, difcede peritis ; 


* of all which I prefume to offer my own experience, as the fhort- 
eft and moft convincing demonftration.’ 


Mr. Waller then produces his own conduét in life. to inforce 
his propofition ; but, it is well the poet is talking to a friend, 
for between friends, he is alittle conceited of his own dear felf. 
Every thing he fays, however, is very pretty, animated, and fome- 
times true; if not in ftri€tnefS of morality, yet in Ethics, ac- 
cording to the original fignification of that term. He defcribes 
in very lively colours the views of the court, and the parties in 
parliament at that time: and, ‘ Then (fays he) I confidered with 
myfelf the bad policy, in fuch a conjuncture, of Cato and Bru- 
tus, and eafily approved in my own mind the more pliant and 
conciliating method of Cicero. Thefe ftoics, thought I, ruined 
themfelves and their caufe by a too obftinate adherence to their 
fyftem. The liberal and more enlarged condué of the acade- 
mic, who took advantage of all winds that blew in that time 
of civil diffenfion, had a chance, at leaft, for doing his country 
better fervice. Obfervation, as well as books, furnifhed me 
with thefe refleftions. 1 perceived with what difficulty the Lord 
Falkland’s rigid principles, had fuffered him to accept an office 
of the greateft confequence to the public fafety : and I-under- 
ftood to what an extreme his exceflive fcruples had carried him 
in the difcharge of it. This, concluded I, can never be the of- 
fice of virtue in fuch a world, and in fuch a period. And then 
that of the poet fo fkilled in the knowledge of life, occurred to 
me. 
aut virtus nomen inane eft, 

Aut decus & pretium recte petit ExPERIENS Vir ; 





* that is, as I explained it, ‘‘’The man of. a ready and dex- 


trous turn in affaits; one who knows how to take advantage of 
| 7 | all 
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ali circumftances, and is not reftrained by his bigotry from va« 
rying his conduct, as occafions ferve, and making; as it were, : 
experiments in bufinels,” 


¢ Dr. Moré: 


“You poets, I fuppofe, have an exclufive right to explain one 
another ; or thefe words might feem to beara more natural in- 


terpretation. 
© Mr. WaLLers 


© You will underftand from this account, whith: I have opened 
fo particularly to you, on what reafons I was induced to alter 
my plan, or rather to purfue it with thofe arts of pradehce and | 
addrefs, which the turn of the times had now rendéred neceffa« 
ry. The conclufion was, 1’ refolved to purfue fteadily the 
King’s, which at the fame time was manifeftly the nation’s in- 
tereft, and yet to keep fair with the parliament, and the ma- 
nagers on that fide; for this appeared the likelieft way of doing 
him real fervice. And yet fome officious fcruples which forced 
themfelves upon me at firft, had like to have fixed me in other 
meafures. In the ftream of thofe who chofe to defert the 
houfes rather than fhare in the violent councils that prevailed 
in them, the general difguft-had, alfo, carried me‘to withdraw 
myfelf. But this was a itart of zeal which was foon over,’ [ 
prefently faw, and found means to fatisfy the king, thatit would 
be more for. his fervice that £ fhould return to the parliament. 
I therefore refumed my feat and.took leave, (to fay the truth, i¢ 
was not denied me by the houfe, who had theirown ends to 
ferve by this indulgence) to reafonand debate in all points with 
great freedom. At the fametime my affections to the common 
intereft were not fufpected ; for having no conne@tion with the 
court, no body thought of charging me with»private views 3 
and not forgetting, befides, to cultivate a good underftanding 
with the perfons of chief credit in the houfe,: the plainnefs I 
ufed could only be taken for what it was, am honeftand pars 
liamentary liberty. ‘This fituation was for a time.very favoura« 
ble to me, for the king’s friends regarded me as the champion 
of their caufe; whilift the prudence of my carriage towards 
the leading members fecured me, in a good degree, from their 
jealoufy.’ , 


Mr. Waller then proceeds to fhew, upon what pririciples and 
inducements he was drawn into the plot, for ferving the king; 
and how dextroufly, by practifing the doctrine. of .accemmodas 
tion, and difpofing properly of a little moneys he got rid of the 
penalty attending it. But our author has made, for him, a much 
better apology than he could have made for himéelf, for his 
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accommodations with all the changes and turns of public af- 
fairs that happened in his life-time. 


Dialogue II. is upon retirement, between Mr. Abraham Cow- 
ley and the Rev. Mr. Thomas Sprat, in a letter to the earl of 
St. Alban’s. Our author has, thro’ all his dialogues, been at a 
great deal of pains to fupport the propriety of his characters, 
by catching at flips of hiftory, which he inferts in his notes. 

We are given, in the doétor’s letter, to underitand, that he was 
fent by the earl to Barn-Elms, where Mr. Cowley had a houfe, 
to which he retired through his paffion for folitude, m order to 
perfuade him to return into the commerce of the world upon. 
very advantageous terms, offered him by the earl and his other. 
friends. The good doétor ufes all the arguments he can think 
of, to perfuade him, upon every motive of fenfe, duty, intereft, 
and religion, Mr. Cowley, whofe writings are undervalued 
with as much injuftice as thofe of Waller are over-valued, by 
the prefent age, (we now fpeak as Critical Reviewers) defends 
his fy{tem of retirement with fuch a flow of fincerity, and fuch 
beauty of fentiment, as makes us out of love with courts and 
company. ‘Thus far as a poet and a philofopher our author 
has fucceeded wonderfully well ; but when he dips into life, he 
feems fometimes to miitake facts. 


Mr. Cowley, it is well known, was a dependent upon Jermyn 
earl of St. Alban’s, and it is soo well known what a fcandalous 
afcendency 4e had over the queen. mother, who, to fatisfy his 
infatiable extravagance, often. left herfelf without the necefla- 
ries of life. She fcarcely was treated at Paris with the manners 
due to a perfon of quality; and tho’ Mr. Cowley was a very 
worthy man, at leaft we are bound to believe fo by his writings 
(for we lay.no fuch great ftrefs, as our author feems to do, upon 
his lean biographer and purfy panegyrift) yet we cannot think 
he is introduced with great propriety, in faying, after mention- 
ing his conneétions with lord Falkland, and others of that 
‘fiamp, 


‘ My next remove was inta the family of fo beneficent a pa- 
tron as the lord Jermyn, and into the court of fo accomplifhed 
a princefs, as the queen mother. My refidence, you know, 
was now for many years in France; a country, which picques 
itfelf on all the refinements of civility, and pretends to make 
an art of its avoir vivre. Here the world was to appear to 
me in its faireft hght. And converfation, it was not doubted, 
svould put on all its charms to wean me from the love of a flu- 
dious-retired life. FE will not fay Tr was difappointed in this ex- 
. pectation. 
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pectation. All that the elegance of polifhed manners could 
contribute to make fociety attractive, was to be found in this 
new fcene. It was befides confpicuous and magnificent. All 
the paint and glitter of a court was fhed on it. My fituation 
was fuch, that I came to have a fort of familiarity with. great- 
nefs. Yet fhall I confefs my inmoft fentiments of this gilded 
life to you ? I found it empty, fallacious, and even difguiting. 
The outfide indeed was fair. But to me, who had an oppor- 
tunity of looking it through, nothing could be more deformed 
and hateful. All was ambition, intrigue, and falfhood. Every 
one intent upon his own fchemes, frequently wicked, always 
bafe and felfifh. Great profeffions of honour, of friendfhip, 
and of duty ; but all ending in low views and fordid prattices. 
No truth, no fincerity; without which converfation is but 
words ; and the polzfh of manners, the idleft foppery.’ 


Our author in a note fuppofes the Comedy of the Cutter of 
CLoleman-ftreet to have been Mr. Cowley’s. Is he fure of that 
fact? We are not, tho’ it has been printed in his works, and 
has been generally thought to be his ; nay, perhaps, his name 
has been put to the preface———after be was dead. 


Our author’s defcription of a court, which he puts into Cow- 
ley’s mouth, is very fine, and even unacademical ; that is, it does 
mot confift of antient fentiments, hafhed and ferved up with 
high-feafoning. It is his own, and pretty near the truth. ‘ There 
are (fays he) but two forts of men, that fhould think of living 
in a court, however it be that we fee animals of all forts, clean 
and unclean, enter into it. The one is, of -thofe ftrong and 
active fpirits that are formed for bufinefs, whofe ambition re- 
conciles them:to the buftle of life, and whofe capacity fits,them 
for the difcharge of its functions. Thefe, efpecially if of noble 
birth and good fortunes, are deftined to fill-the firft offices in 
a ftate; and if, peradventure, they add virtue to their other 
parts and qualities, are the bleflings of the age they live in. 
Some few-fuch there have been in former times; and the pre- 
fent, it may be, is not wholly without them. 


‘ The other fort are what.one may properly enough call, if 
the phrafe were not fomewhat uncourtly, the mop or couRTs; 
they, who have vanity or avarice without ambition, or ambi- 
tion without talents. Thefe by affiduity, good luck, and the 
help of their vices, (for they would fcorn to earn advancement, 
if it were.to be had, by any worthy practices) may in time fuc- 
ceed to the lower pofts in agovernment ; and together make up. 


es thewy, fervile, felfith crowd we, dignify with ithe name of 
Tig) - COURT. 
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court. Now, though I think too juftly of myfelf to believe I 
am qualified to enter into the former of thefe lifts, you may 
conclude, if you pleafe, that I am too proud to brigue for an 
gdmiffion into the /atter. I pretend not to great abilities of any 
kind ; but let me prefume a little in fuppofing, that I may 
have fome too good to be thrown away on fuch company.’ 


Weare forry fo fine a writer fhould defcend as he has done in 
his note, p. 70, to quote, by name, any fop of literature ; nor 
does a fentiment or obfervation, if juft, require the buttrefling 
of authority, which ferves only to fpoil the uniformity of the 
fabric. 


Notwithftanding all we have faid of this dialogue, we can- 
not help thinking its greateft excellency lies in that Terentian le- 
pos, that arch propriety with which it is addreffed by a court di- 
vineto a courtlord. After all, the doétor leaves the fubjeé he 
treats of, as Cicero does moit of his. Were we afked who has 
the better of the argument, we fhould be apt to anfwer with 
Sir Roger de Coverley, Much may be faid on both fides. 


‘The interlocutors in the next converfation upon the golden 
age of queen Elizabeth, are, we think, very injudicioufly chofen. 
Mr. Addifon, a profeffed Whig, impeaches, and Dr. Arbuthnot, 
a high-flown Tory, if not fomewhat worle, defends, the manners 
of her reign, and the policy of her government ; tho’ wedo not 
remember a fingle line in either of their writings, that fhews 
either of thofe gentlemen ever beftowed a ferious thought upon 
the fubjec. 


Mr. Digby, a young gentleman, whofe name appears amongft 
Mr. Pope’s correfpondents, is fuppofed to be the penman of 
this converfation, which takes its rife from his being with the 
other two at a vifit they paid the remains of the old fuperb caftle 
of Kenelworth, the feat of queen Elizabeth’s favourite. - Mr. 
‘Addifon, who by the bye, in his life-time profeffed, and feems 
to have poffefled a perfect indifference with regard to all real 
characters, either of the dead or living, falls into a kind of far- 
caftic rhapfody, at feeing thofe Tuins, becaufe they put him in 
mind of. the faitidious pride and infolence of the once owner of 
the building; and his difcourfé on this head is illuftrated with 
all the blaze of di€tion, which imagination and reading can be- 
ftow, or a bad caufe require. In fhort, Mr. Addifon, who, 
‘when-in a fober mood, was the’moft unaffeéting fpeaker in the 
world, talks as Aaron Hill would have doné upon the fubjeé, 
He is anfwered ‘by Dr. Arbuthnot, Who was pretty well advan- 
‘cedin years before he left his nativé country of Scotland, and who 
talks in the ‘ftile of a differtatertipon parties, only with a more 
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ferupulous adherence to the truth of hiftory. Mr. Addifon 
thinks, that the buildings, pomp, feftivities, diverfions, and 


‘manners of that age, were extravagant and finned againft tafte. 


Dr. Arbuthnot thinks, that they helped to form the age to vir- 


‘tue, heroifm, aétivity, and to break that ferocity of difpofition, 


that was too common amongeft the northern nations. He thinks 
that the martial fports of thofe days equalled, if not exceeded, 
in utility, the olympic games ; and, in fhort, he ffands moft man- 
fully up in defence of the memory of 4s anceftors, and difcovers 


‘great deal of that old reading, which, like the Vandike dreffes, 


is now come fo much in fafhion. In fhort, thro’ the whole of this 
dialogue, the reader will meet with information, fometimes 
with improvement, and always with delight. We know few 
paffages in modern writers that contain more juft, and; indeed, 
more delicate, obfervations than the following : 


‘ Mr. Digby acknowledged, it was very generous in the doc- 
tor to reprefent in fo fair alight the amufements of the ruder 


ages. But I was thinking, faid he, to what caufe it could pof- 


fibly be owing, that thefe pagan fancies had acquired fo gene- 
ral a confideration in the days of Elizabeth. 


‘ The general paffion for thefe fancies, returned Dr. Arbuth- 
not, was a natural confequence of the revival of learning. The 
firft books that came into vogue were the poets. And nothing 
could be more amufing torude minds, juft opening to a tafte of 
letters, than the fabulous ftory of the pagan gods, which is 
conftantly interwoven in every piece of antient poetry. Hence. 
the imitative arts of /culpture, painting and poetry, were imme- 
diately employed in thefe pagan exhibitions. But this was not 
all. The firft artifts in every’ kind were, of Italy ; and it was 
but natural for them to aét thefe fables over again on the very 
{pot, that had firft produced them. Thefe, too, were the maf- 
ters to the reft of Europe. So that fafsion concurred, with the 
other prejudices of the time, to recommend this practice to the 
learned. From them the enthufiafm fpread itfelf to the great ; 
whofe fupreme delight it was to fee the wonders of the old poe- 
tical {tory brought forth, and realized, as it were, before them. 
And what, in truth, couldthey do better ? For, if I were nota 
little afraid of your raillery, I fhould defire to know what courtly 
amufements even of our time are comparable to the fhews and 
mafques which were the delight and improvement of the court 
of Elizabeth. I fay, the improvement; for, befides that thefe 
fhews were not in the number of the 1neERUDIT# voLupTa. 
tes, fo juftly charaéterifed and condemned by a wife antient, 
they were even highly ufeful and inftructive. Thefe devices, 
compofed out. of the poetical hiftory, were not only the ve- 
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hicles of compliment to the great on certain folemn oocafions, 
but of the foundeft moral leflons, which were artfully thrown 
jn, and recommended to them by the charm of poetry and num- 


bers. Nay, fome of thefe mafques were moral dramas in form, 
where the virtues and vices were imperfonated. We know the 
caft of their compofition by what we fee of thefe fictions in the 
next reign; and have reafon to conceive of them with reverence 
when we find the names of Fletcher and Johnfon to fome of them. 
I fay nothing of Jones and Lawes, though all the elegance of 
their refpective arts was called in to affift the poet in the con- 
trivance and execution of thefe entertainments. 


« And, now the poets have fallen in my way, let me further 
obferve, that the manifeft fuperiority of this clafs of writers in 
Elizabeth’s reign, and that of her fucceffor, over all others who 
have fucceeded to them, is, amongit other reafons, to be af- 
cribed to the care with which thefe moral reprefentations were 
then cultivated. This taught them to animate and imperfonate 
every thing. And though the original of this practice be ow- 
ing, as it always is, to rude conception, yet the improvements 
of it are the reafon that we find in the phrafeology and mode 
of thinking of that time, and of that time only, the effence of 


the trueft and fublimeft poetry.’ 


At the clofe of this dialogue the doftor has evidently the bet- 
ter, and Mr. Addifon feems to give up the point. 


But the tables are turned in the next converfation, which is 
upon the political chara€ter of queen Elizabeth, and her reign ; 
both which Mr. Addifon attacks with great vivacity and force 
of hiftorical evidence, to fhew how grofsly the world has been 
jmpofed upon. His arguments can bear no quotations ; there- 
Fore we fhall only give the reader the fum or peroration of the 
whole. 

‘ Thofe two great eventsof hertime, THE ESTABLISHMENT 
or THE REFORMATION, and THE TRIUMPH OVER THE POWER 
or Spain, caft an uncommon luftre on the reign of Elizabeth, 
Pofterity, dazzled with thefe obvious fuccefles, went into an ex- 
ceffive admiration of her perfonal virtues. And what has ferved 
to brighten them the more, is the place in which we chance to 
find her, between the bigot queen on the one hand, and the 
pedant king on the other. No wonder then that on the firft 
glance her government appear able and even glorious, Yet in 
looking into particulars, we find that much js to be attributed 
to fortune, as well as fkill; and that her glory is even leffened 
by confiderations, which, on a carelefs view, may feem to aug- 


ment it. The difficulties, the had to encounter, were great. 
Yet 
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Yet thefe very difficulties, of themfelves, created the proper 
means to furmount them. They fharpened the wits, inflamed 
the {pirits, and united the afféctions of a whole people. The 
name of her great enemy on the continent, at that time, car- 
ried terror with it. Yet his power was, in reality, much lefs 
than it appeared. ‘The Spanifh empire was corrupt and weak, 
and tottered under its own weight.. But this was a fecret even 
to the Spaniard himfelf. In the mean time, the confidence, 
which the opinion of great itrength infpires, was a favourable 
circumftance. It occafioned a remiffnefs and negle& of counfel 
on one fide in proportion as it raifed the utmoft vigilance and 
circumfpeétion on the other. But this was not all. The reli- 
gious feuds in the Low countries—the civil wars in France—the 
diftraétions of Scotland—all concurred to advance the fortunes 
of Elizabeth. Yet all had, perhaps, been too little in that 
grand crifis of her fate, and, as it fell out, of her glory, if the 
confpiring elements themfelves had not fought for her. 


« Suchis the natural account of her foreigntriymphs. Her 
domeftic fuccefles admit as eafy a folution. Thofe external dan- 
gers themfelves, the genius of the time, the ftate of religious 
parties, nay, the very fa€tions of her court, all of them di- 
rectly, or by the flighteft application of her policy, adminiitered 
to her greatnefs. Such was the condition of the times, that it 
forced her to affume the femblance, at leait, of fome popular 
virtues: and fo fingular her fortune, that her very vices became 
as refpectable, perhaps more ufeful to her reputation, than her 
virtues. She was vigilant in her counfels; careful in the choice 
of her fervants; courteous and condefcending to her fubjeéts. 
She appeared to have an extreme tendernefs for the intereft, 
and an extreme zeal for the honour of the nation. This 
was the bright fide of her charaéter; and it fhone the brighter 
from the conftant and imminent dangers to which fhe was 
expofed. On the other hand, fhe was choleric, and impe- 
rious ; jealous, timid, and avaricious; oppreflive, as far as 
fhe durft ; in many cafes capricious, in fome tyrannical. Yet 
thefe vices, fome of them fharpened and refined her policy, and 
the reft operating chiefly towards her courtiers and depen- 
dents, ftrengthened her authority, and rooted her more firmly 
in the hearts of the people. ‘The mingled fplendor of thefe 
qualities, good and bad (for even her worit had the luck, when 
feen but on one fide, or in well-difpofed lights, to took like 
good ones) fo far dazzled the eyes of all, that they did not, or 
would not, fee many outrageous atts of tyranny and op- 
prefiion, | 


* And 
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¢ And thus it hath come to pafs that, with fome ability, more 
cunning, and little real virtue, the name of Elizabeth is, by 
the concurrence of many accidental caufes, become the moft re- 
vered of any in the long roll of our princes. How little fhe 
merited this honour may appear from this flight fketch of her 
character and government. Yet, when all proper abatement is 
made in both, | will mot deny her to have been a great, that 
is, a fortunate queen; in this, perhaps, the moft fortunate 
that fhe has attained to fo unrivalled a glory with fo few pre- 
tenfions to deferve it.’ 


« And fo, replied Dr. Arbuthnot, you have concluded your 
inveétive in full form, and rounded it, as the antient orators 
ufed to do, with all the advantage of a peroration. But fetting 
afide this trick of eloquence, which is apt indeed to confound a 
plain man, unufed to fuch artifices, I fee not but you have left 
the argument much as you took it up; and that I may ftill have 
leave to retain my former reverence for the good old times of 
queen Elizabeth. It is true, fhe had fome foibles.. You have 
fpared, I believe, none of them. But, to make amends for 
thefe defects, let but the hiftory of her reign fpeak for her, I 
mean in its own artlefs language, neither corrupted by flattery, 
nor tortured by invidious gloffes ; and we muft ever conceive of 
her, I will not fay as the molt faultlefs, perhaps not the moft 
virtuous, but furely the moft able, and, from the fplendor 
of fome leading qualities, the moft glorious of our Englith 


monarchs. 


‘ To give you my notion of her in few words.—For the dif- 
pute, I find, muft end, as moft others ufually do, in the fim- 
ple reprefentation of our own notions.—She was difcreet, fru- 
gal, provident, and fagacious: intent on the purfuit of her 
great ends, the ftablifoment of religion, and the fecurity and honour 
of her people: prudent in the choice of the beft means to effect 
them, the employment of able fervants, and the management 
of the public revenue: dextrous at improving all advantages 
which her own wifdom, or the circumftances of the times gave 
her: fearlefs and intrepid in the execution of great defigns, yet 
careful to unite the deepeft forefight with her magnanimity. 
If the feemed avaricious, let it be confidered that the niceft 
frugality was but neceffary in her fituation: if imperious, that 
a female government needed to be made refpectable hy a fhew of 
authority: and if at any time oppressive, that the Englifh 
conftitution, as it then ftood, as well asher own nature, hada 
good deal of that bias, " 
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¢ In a word, let it be remembered, that fhe had the honour 
of ruling, perhaps of forming, the wifeft, the braveft, the moft 
virtuous people, that have adorned any age or country; and 
that fhe advanced the glory of the Englifh name and that of her 
‘own dignity to a height which has no parallel in the annals of 
our nation.’ 


Notwithftanding all the fair play the author gives to Dr. 
Arbuthnot, it is plain that Mr. Addifon carries off the victory. 


In the next dialogue, the interlocutors are Sir John Maynard, 
then fuppofed to have been one of the commiffioners of the 
great feal under king William and queen Mary; Mr. Sommers, 
afterwards lord Sommers, and bifhop Burnet, whofe pragmati- 
cal head, and fmattering acquaintance with the hiftory and con- 
ftitution of England, render him, we apprehend, a very indiffe- 
rent third hand ina converfation which, as this does, turns upon 
the conftitution of the Englifh government. 1n this converfation Sir 
John, to folve fome difficulties of the other two, undertakes 
to prove, that, however, the adminiftration of government in 
England, may have been fometimes defpotic; yet that the 
genius of the government hath been at all times free. This 
difquifition leads Sir Jolin to confider the nature of feudal te- 
nures; but, with our ilJ-informed hiitorians, in his difcuffion,-he 
fairly gives the flip to the Saxon conftitution, and runs to France 
for the original of allodial lands ; tho’ they were identically the 
fame as the Bocland under the Saxons, and were held upon the 
trinoda neceffitas, which was a much nobler tenure than any in- 
troduced by the Norman conqueft. Had Sir John therefore, as 
he ought to have done, fixed the original of feods in the Saxon 
conftitution, he might have added great ftrength to his argu- 
ment : for, tho’ upon a difpute on a particular occafion, Sir 
Henry Spelman gave it as his opinion, that the Saxons had no 
feodal tenures in the ftri& acceptation of the words, that is, as 
they were new-modelled at the time of the Conqueft, yet that 
great man’s own arguments prove, that the tenures of the fub- 
jects were effentially the fame as they were after that period. 
Wardthip feems to haye exifted in England before the Conqueft, 
and was, perhaps, the confequence of that vaft influx of fo- 
reigners, that was encouraged by Edward the Confeffor.. Even 
the marriage of wards, which Sir John feems to think was of 
foreign growth, was not entirely unknown in England; for Sir 
* Henry Spelman admits of one inftance, which looks very much 
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that way. Sir John mentions reliefs as another of the fruits of 
foreign tenures; but materially they were the fame with the 
herriots amongft the Anglo-Saxons ; and whoever confiders the 
Anglo-Saxon laws, where the word relewamentum isto be found, 
with attention and candour, will admit they are, tho’ we own 
they differedin many particulars. | 


In this dialogae both Mr. Sommers and Sir John agree, in 
thinking that all the lands inEngland, excepting church-lands, 
were allodial. But had they crank deep from Anglo-Saxon 
fountains, inftead of fipping their information from modern 
authorities, they would have found that great part, even of the 
lay-property in the kingdom was fokland, or beneficiary, and 
that many great thanes held them as fuch. The two learned 
interlocutors, however, draw the following conclufion from very 
flender, if not falfe, principles, «‘ Thdt the feudal fyftem was ra- 
ther improved and corrected by the duke of Normandy, than 
originally planted by him in this kingdom.” That it was not 
originally planted here, is certain ; but it lay upon the author 
to have given fome reafon more than can arife from fecond-hand 
reading, why his interlocutors theught fo ; and as to the im- 
provement and correction that fy{tem received from the Nor- 
man, we are very doubtful as to both. 


The author quotes in his notes Craig, as commending the 
feudal inftitutions, which, he fays, defcendunt a gratitudine & in- 
ratitudine ; we believe there may be fuch a paflage in Craig, 
But our author ought to have told us it is falfe Latin.. Craig, 
in another place, fpeaks of the fame inttitution, as being wai- 
cum prefidium adverfus dominorum et vaffalorum injuftas cupiditates ; 
the only barrier againft the inordinate affections both of fuperiors and 
VASSALs : and our author ought to have explained it fo to his 
unlearned reader, inftead of giving it the turn of * its being 
the fureft bulwark againft lawlefs will and oppreffion.” ‘The 
author likewife ought to have told his reader, that Craig’s Syf- 
tem of the Feudal Law has little or no relation to that efta- 
blifhed in England. 


Many curious points of ‘learning occur in this dialogue :.only 
we could have wifhed, that an author who pretends to prove 
fecha paradox, as “ that the feudal.conftitutions of England were 
favourable to public liberty,” had been a little more acquainted 
with original authors ; and from them we are afraid it will ap- 
pear, that Englifh liberty never received an acceflion, but what 
was built upon the ruins of the Normannic feudal law ; and 
even the guaranty, provided in the true and orginal magna 

charta, 
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charta, (not that printéd in otlr law-books, but that now exift- 
ing in the Britifh mufeuni, with the original feal appended to it,) 
a@twally reverfed every printiple of: the feuda} conftitution, be- 
fore the barons would confent.to ratify the treaty. 


The dialogue, which clofes the. book is upon conftitutional 
points, relating to the ecclefiaftical as well as civil partsof the pre- 
rogative ; hut we apprehend that there is nothing new in them 
that admits of any extracts: that, as far as tle duthor’s extent’ 
of information, by the printed authorities he has made ufe of, 
reaches, he has handled his fubje&t very. accurately. Upon the 
whole, the book is a very good gentleman’s book, but the author 
feems to be fitted more for works of ‘genius than of léarnitig, 
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Art. H. Conjefures on Original Compofition, in a Letr to the Aws 
thor of Sir Chartes Grandifon.» v0. Pr. ts 6d. : Millar. 


NE ef the oldeft and braveft champions.in.the. caufe of lite 
rature, has here refumed the gauntlet; and Dr. Young,,the 

only farviyor of our age of waiters, inftead of growing languid 
with age, feems to gather itrength by time, and kindles.as he 
runs. Strong imagery, frequent metaphor, and a glowing ima- 
gination, are generally the prerogatives of. an. yeuthful author ; 
however,, the writer in view feems to invert. the,order-of nature, 
and as he grows old, his fancy feems pow ire more peut 
to fay.the truth, his metaphors are teo thick fown, he frequently 
drives them too far, and often. does not preferve their fimplicity 
to the end; thus when he {peaks of men up #o she duces iz anti- 
quity faluting the pope’s toe, he mixes images that are in them- 
felves inconfiftent; but wherever he falls fhort of perfeétion; 
his faults are the errors of genius ; his manner peculiarly his 
own; and while his book ferves, by precept, to direct us, to.ori- 
ginal compofition, it ferves to impel us by example, ay 


He begins by apologizing for his having, at his time of Iife, 
refumed the pen. There was no need of an excufe from one 
whofe genius ftill fubfifts in its energy, and whofe very defeéts 
will have admirers. He proceeds to obferve, that there are two 
kinds of imitations, one of nature, the other of authors. The 
firft we call originals, and confine the term imitation to the fe- 
cond : an imitator of the laft clafs he juffly ranks infinitely be- 
neath the former : an imitator fhares his crown with the chofen 
obje& of his imitation, but an original feizes reputation. Fame, 
fond of new glories, founds her trumpet in triumph at his birth ; 
but fo few books have we diftated by original genius, that if 

2 all 
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all others were to be burnt, the lettered world would refemble > 


fome metropolis in flames, where a few incombuttible buildings, 
a fortrefs, temple, or tower, lift their heads in melancholy 
grandeur, amid the mighty ruin. But why, continues he, are 
originals fo few ? Not becaufe the writers harveft is over, the 
great reapers of antiquity having left nothing to be gleaned after 


them, but becaufe illuftrious examples engro/s, prejudice, and in~ 


timidate. "They engro/s our attention, and fo prevent a due in- 
fpeftion of ourfelves; they prejudice our jidgment in favour of 
their abilities, and fo leflen the fenfe of our own; they intimi- 


date us with the. fplendor of their renown: and ‘thus, under 


difidence, bury our ftrength. © 


~He next afferts, that the trueft way of writing like the an- 


cients, is to draw from nature. Let us build our compofi- 
tidns with the {pirit, and in the tafte of the ancients, but not 
with theit materials, Jt is by a fort of noble contagion, from 
a general familiarity with the writings of the antients, and not 
by any particular fordid theft, that we can be the better for thofe 
who: went’ before ‘us. Genius is-# maftér workman, learning 
but an inftrument and an inftrument, tho’ moft valuable, not 
always aptiipeneenis! : 


Of genius there are two fpecies, an eajiser and a later; or 
call them infantine‘and adult. An adult genius comes out of 
nature’s hand, ‘as'Pallas out of Jove’s ‘head, at full growth and 
mature. Shakefpear’s genius was of this kind: on ‘the con- 
trary, Swift had an infantine genius, which, like other infants, 
muit be nurfed and educated, or it will come to nought. Men 
are often ftrangers to their own abilities ; genius, in this.view, 
is like a dear friend in our company under difguife, who, 
while‘we are lamenting his abfence, drops his mafk, ftriking 
us-at once with equal furprize and joy. Few authors of diftinc- 
tion but have experienced fomething of this nature at the firft 
beamings of their unfufpected genius on the hitherto dark com- 
pofition. Let not then great examples, or authorities, brow- 
beat our reafon into too great a diffidence of ourfelves. Let us 
reverence ourfelves, fo asto prefer the native growth of our own 
minds to the richeft imports from abroad, fince fuch borrowed 
riches ferve only to encreafe our poverty. Admiration of others 
depreffes the admirer, in proportion as it lifts the object of our 
applaufe. He proceeds by complaining that Pope, who had a 
genius truly original, if he chofe to exert it, was contented with 
being an humble imitator, and even boafted of his fkill at imi- 
tation. Swift, on thé contrary, not fufficiently acquainted with 
himfelf, left truth,-in’ order to be original only in the wrong $ 
and 
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and has fo fatirized human nature, as to give a demonftration 
in himfelf, that it deferves to be fatirized.. The author then . 
proceeds to charatterize Shakefpear.and Ben Johnfon; by the 

bye, paying his friend, the author of Sir Charles Grandifon, 

fome very pretty compliments. Dryden he juftly obferves was, 

by no meqns, a mafter of the pathos in tragedy. ‘ He hada 

great but a general capacity: as for a general genius, there is ' 
no fuch thing in nature. A genius implies the rays of the mind, 

concentered and determined to fome particular point; when they.’ 
are {cattered widely they a& feebly, and ftrike not with fuff- 
cient force to fire or diffolve the heart. As what comes from - 
the writer’s heart reaches ours, fo what comes frum his head . 
fets our brains at work and our hearts at‘eafe.2. He then makes 
a’tranfition to Mr. Addifon, whofe tragedy of Cato is obferved 
to be a fine but not an affecting performance. «But tho’ this: 
poet deferved a fuperiority over cotemporary claims, even | by 
his writings, he infinitely furpaffed his rivals for fame in the in- 
tegrity ef his life, and in a glorious circumftance attending: his * 
death. Perceiving his laft moments. to approach,’ and no help 

from his phyficians, he fent-for a youth nearly related to him, * 
finely accomplifhed, and who felt.the utmoft diftrefs.at fepara-- 
tion. The young man came, ‘ but life now glimmering in the- 
focket, the dying friend was filent; after adecent, and proper 

paufe, the youth faid, « Deat fir! you fent for me: I believe, and. 
I hope, that you have fomé commands ;_I fhall hold them mot 

facred :’? May diftant ages not only hear, but feel, the reply t 
Forcibly:grafping the youth’s hand, he foftly faid, ‘See in what’ 
peace a Chriftian can die.” - 


As Dr. Young’s manner Of writing is peculiarly his own, and 
has already fecured him an ample fhare of fame, we hope to fee 
fome fucceeding man of genius do juftice to the integrity of his 
life, and the fimplicity and piety of his manners ; for in this 
refpec, not Addifon himfelf was, perhaps, his fuperior. We 
would, in a word, be much better pleafed to fee the writers of 
the rifing generation, more fond of imitating his life than his 
writings ; his moral qualities are transferable ; lis peculiarities, 
as a genius, can fcarcely be imitated except: in their faults. 


ArT. 
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Arr. Tih. Philofopbical Mifcellanies on various Subjefts. To which 
is prefixed, an account of the Author, and his works, by himfelf. 
From the original of M. Formey, perpetual fecretary to the royal 
academy at Berlin. t2mo. 35. Hinton. 


HIS volume of mifcellanies is prefaced with the author’s 

own account of himfelf. What he found in his life wor- 
thy of thus beimg made public, is not eafy to determine, fince all 
its tranfactions are comprifed in his being bred a divine, in be- 
ing made profeffor of eloquence in an univerfity, fecretary to a 
literary fociety, and having wrote a great many books. ‘There 
is not, perhaps, if nature a being more fond of flattery than 
the profeffor in a college. Accuftomed to adulation from their 
pupils, they expect it from the world; and when Fame does 
not happen to blow her trumpet fufficiently in their praife, 
have been frequently found to ftrengthen the blaft themfelves. 


Though their whole lives may have pafled away between the: 


fire-fide and. the eafy chair, yet how have we feen the prefs 
fweat with the uninterefting anecdotes of men who did nothing ? 
Yet let them -pafs. They write for minds congenial to their 
owl. 


This may ferve.as a fufficient intimation that Mr. Formey’s 
tafte does not entirely correfpond with ours. It muft be owned 
his vanity has given fome unfavourable impreffions, and his 
eloquence has wiped none of thefe impreflions\away. ’Tis 
true, that by arraigning his gravity or his learning, we incur 
fome danger from the refentment of our brother journalifts, 
and _ that clafs.of men who are prudently for ever in. the right. 
A theologift, a German, a profeffor, a journalift, a fecretary to 
an academy, who perhaps could clafs eight or ten Jetters to the 
end of his name; to arraign the talents of fuch a man; to 
fay, that with all his eloquence he is at beit metaphorically dull, 
will perhaps be confidered as herefy in the commonwealth of 
letters ! 


Yet let not his faults be confounded with thofe of his tranf- 
lator, for thefe- are frequently almoft too grofs for correction. 
This gentleman talks of awakening to a vigilancy, in the firft pa- 
ragraph; tells us of the codtion of the ventricles, by which we 
fuppofe is meant, in the original, the digeftive faculty of the 
ftomach ; he tranflates the exit of the nerves from the medulla 
fpinalis, by the roots of the marrow. Whenever an Englifh word 
does not come to his hand, he without further ceremony makes 
one of his own, fuch as fomnolence, humectating, acrity, acri- 

ity, inflammative, machinal, and fo forth; all which are — 
vere 
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vered with great eafe, and much appearance of learning. In 
fhort, our German frequently is made to talk unintelligibly, 
is thus robbed of one half his reputation, and at beft, heaven 
knows, he has not much to fpare. It reminds us of a man, 
who, felling his horfe, affured the buyer that he had but two 
faults, one was, that he was very hard to be caught; and the 
other fault —aye, what was that?—he was edod for nothing 
When we had caught him. 


‘The firft treatife is entituled, An Effay oni Sleeps He raifes 
a controverly, whether fleep, which gives reft to our voluntary 
ations and motiotis, does not augment the vital and involun- 
tary? This difpute he is at great pains to determine; and Sanc- 
torius and Boerhaave, on one fide, are marfhalled againft 
Gorter, Keil, and Dodart ori the other. An acquaintance with 
modern difcoveries in phyfiology would have prevented his 
doubts, and taught him to reconcile Keil with Boethaave. Thé 
quantity of matter which goes off by perfpiration, though it 
be fometimes greater, is frequently le(S than fhat which is ab- 
forbed from the circumambicnt atmofphere. This a man, 
who, after the fatigue and exertife of the day, Weighs himfelf 
upon going to bed, will be found fome pounds heavier the 
next morning. While we are awake and in aétion, we perfpire 
inore thari we inhale. In thaf ffate, therefore, thé blood is 
deprived of a gféater quantity of its fluid than in a ftate of 
fleep; the more the blood ig deprived of this fluid, the more 
its ftimilug éncreafes. By this medri¢ the pulfe becomes 
quicker, and all the vital motions are accelerated. To reple- 
hith this waite of fluid, fleep therefore is requifite, which gives 
the blood a proper dégree of fluidity, and regulates the mas 
chirie. 


He next proceeds to confider what it is thet. fleeps iti uss 
Aind to this Ne péréthpfotily atifwér’; that the cerbrum, which 
he regatds as the fource of all otr voluftary motions, is-at reft ; 
while the cerebellum, by hii fuppofed to be the fource of 
vital niotion, continues alive and aétive: ‘This theory has béen 
fo often refuted already; that we muft accufe either his ¢tandour 
or learriing, inl not petceiving the proper objeftions. Animals 
deprived of the cerebtunt have been feen td perform many of 
the voluntary motions; a proof that it ¢annot be thé foutce of 
fuch: But to difmits this effay; let it be fufficiént to obferve, 
that where-ever the author atrempts phyffological éxplanations, 
he difcovers no great fhare of knowledge or erudition. 


_ His next eflay is upon dreams, whete his merit as 4 meta 
phyfician is fomewhat fuperior to his fkillin phyfiology. In gaa* 
Vor. VI. Fume 1759. hty 
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lity of the latter, however, he begins this differtation with 
confufed account of the manner which bodies. operate upon 
the nerves, one time confidering them as having a nervous 
fluid, and another, as being elaftic ftrings, that vibrate to every 
external impreffion. However, it is fufficient for his purpofe 
that they ferve as conveyances from external objects to the 
thinking power. ‘The nerves, at their origination from the 
brain, are fuppofed to be of much more vivid perception, than 
they are at their extremities, which lie at fuch a diftance from 
the common fenfory. * Hence (continues he) it is that arife 
all the acts of imagination during vigilancy; and nothing is 
more known, than that in perfons‘of a certain habit of body, 
or who are given up to intenfe meditation, or agitated by vio- 
lent paflions, thefe acts of imagination are equivalent to fenfa- 
tion, and even hinder its effeéts; though otherwife the im- 
preffion in itfelf be very far from faint. ‘Thofe are the dreams 
of waking msn, and there is a perfect analogy betwixt them 
and the dreams in fleep; both the one and the other depending 
on that feries of inward concuffions at that extremity of the 
nerves, which terminates in the brain; the whole difference, is, 
that whillt awake, we can check this feries, break the concate- 
nation, alter the direction, and fuperfede it, by calling in real 
fenfation; whereas dreams are independent of our will, and it is 
without the verge of our power either to continue an agreeable 
illufion, or difperfe an hideous phantom. The imagination in 
a waking perfon is a policed republic, where the voice of the 
magiftrate appeafes confufion, and reftores order; the imagi- 
nation in dreams is the fame republic in a ftate of anarchy ; 
and itil the paffions make frequent attempts againft the legifla- 
tor’s authority, even whillt his prerogative is in its full force, 
aad he is in a capacity of afferting his rights.’ | 


Our author is of opinion that there is no period of fleep in 
which we do not dream, but the images are fo confufed and 
faint as to leave not the leaft trace upon the memory. So that 
properly {peakirtg, to dream is no more than to have a recol- 
lection of our dreams. This is a controverfy that has employed 
many to very little purpofe. For if, with Mr. Locke, there 
be a time when the foul is quite infenfible, it can never remem- 
ber fuch a time, that interval of infenfibility being confidered as 
nothing in its period of exiftence, and confequently will not 
admit*ot reafoning about it. ? 


The fucceeding effays turn upon the value and neglect of 
the laws of converfation on the fcale’of beings; by which he 
means, that infinite gradation of beings, from the fummit of 
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perfection down to inanimate matter. | On the order of natures 
On the analogy between the nourifhment of the foul and that 
of the body. On the principles of happinefs and unhappinefS 
in marriage. On moral liberty. On lending money at interett. 
The obligation of procuring ourfelves the conveniencies of life 
confidered as a moral duty. The xugis addere pondus is very 
manifeft in this author’s manner. Every fubje& is treated very 
{cientifically, with a great fhew of argurtient, which proves no- 
thing; he feems ever upon the wing, yet does not ftir an 
inch. He very confcientioufly and methodically divides his fub+ 
ject, furveys it round and round, and then leaves ‘it without 
ftripping off a fingle ob{fcurity. Need it be added then; upon 
the whole, that it is one of thofe performances which generally 
ferve to gain an author the prafle of his acquaintance, and yet 
create no envy im cotemporary writers. The ill-natured muft 
own there is no harm in it, and they who are more generous 
may, pethaps, allow that it reads well enough. 





Art. IV. A Natural and Civil Hiftory of California: contains 
ing an accurate defcription of that country, its Joil, mountains, hare 
bours, lakes, rivers, and feas$ its animals, vegetables, mincrals, 
and famous fifoery for pearls; the cuftoms of the inhabitants, their 
religion, government, and manner of living, before their conver- 
fion to the chriftian religion by the miffionary Fefuits. Together 
with accounts of the feveral voyages and attempts made for fitt- 

bing California, azd taking a@ual furveys of that country, its 
gulf, and coaft of the South-Sea. Iiluftrated with copper-plctes, 

_ and an accurate map of the country, and the adjacent feas. Tranflated 
Jrom the original Spanifh of Miguel Venegas, @ Mexican Fee 
Juit, publifoed at Madrid 1758. 2 vol. 8ve. Pr. 125. Rivington, 


HE itudy of natural hiftory is now éotineéted with the 

intereft of our country. When the parliament purchafed 
the curious collections of fir Hans Sloan, they. required, and 
they had full proof, at the bar of their houfe, that his difco- 
Veries in natural hiitory had been of fervice (and great fervice 
too) to the commercé of Great Britain. The work we are now 
reviewing, defcribes a country little known to Europeans; .but 
feems to opet a path to the improvement of natural hiftory. 


California is at laft found to be a peninfula, for a very plain, 
fatisfaory reafon, becaufe father Kino went from New Mexico 
to California by land. The country itfelf, according to the 
account before us, is neither fo good or fo bad as it has been 
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reprefented, and, like other countries, perhaps, all in the 
world of the fame extent, contains a varicty of {pots fertile 
and barren, pleafant and comfortlefs. We do not find, even 
from the account before us, whether California, though ftretch- 
ing very far to the north-weft, joins to the north-eaft of Tar- 
tary, and that the f{treights of Anian are to be fought on that 
fide ; perhaps it is impoffible ever to afcertain whether the {pace 
between the north-eaft of Afia, and the north-weft of America, 
confifts of land or water; and yet lucky incidents may deter- 
mine the queition. 


But, fays the preface to the work before us, * It is requifite 
to obferve, that this is far from being a matter of idle fpecula- 
tion ; fo far from it, there are very few difquifitions that can be 
juftly ftiled of greater confequence; as rational beings, it con- 
cerns us to have a perfect and complete notion of the globe 
which we inhabit, and we fee that in this refpeét, Providence 
has very wifely given the fpur of curiofity to the purfuit of 
what is our real intereft. As the fubjeéts of a maritime power, 
we have the greater concern in it, fince every difcovery of this 
kind muit affect our navigation or commerce, nearly or re- 
motely. But with refpeét to this before us, it is of the utmoft 
importance, fince all our attempts for finding a north-welt paf- 
fage, have been only, in other words, finding a new route to the 
coafts of California, which, if we are ever happy enough to 
find, will epen to us a fhort way, as well tc a mew Indies.as 
to the old. Now the fureft means of making fuch a difcovery 
effe€tually, is by proceeding from the known to the unknown ; 
and therefore the firft plain, proper, and natural ftep, is to at- 
tain a clear and exa& account of California, fo far as it is dif- 
covered, which we could only hope from the Spaniards, and 
Which this author has given us in the fulleft, plaineft, and 
moft accurate method that we could poffibly defire. This is 
the fole object, this is the true merit of the book, which, though 
not a work of amufement and entertainment, is full of inftruc- 
tion and information, and in that light, no doubt, will be a 
moft acceptable prefent to the public, as will fufficiently ap- 
pear, if we confider the plan of this writer’s performance. 


‘ He divides his treatife into four parts. In the firft, he dift 
courfeés of the name; fituation, and extent of California, that 
is, taking it in a {tri fenfe, for fo much of this peninfula as 
the Spaniards have hitherto reduced. He gives us an aceount 
of the gulf, its coafts, and iflands; he enlarges upon the foil 
and climate, the natural hiftory, the pearl fifhery, and thre 
taanna.of this country, which is a new difcovery.-- ‘Then fot- 
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lows a very diftin& and curious detail of the nations and lan- 
guages, the tempers and manners of the Californians, with their 
policy in peace and war; and laftly, he treats of their religion ; 
in refpeé& to which he obferves, that thofe who refided on the 
continent, were, when the Spaniards found them, entirely free 
from any idolatrous notions, had’ few or no ceremonies, and 
yet had fome very fingular fpeculative opinions ; but that it was 
otherwife in the iflands, where, through the arts and frauds of 
a particular race of men, the people were grievoufly enthralled 
in fuperititious flavery. 


‘ The fecond part contains the hiftory of California, from 
the time of its firft difcovery, to the fending thither the jefuits. 
This difcovery was made by order of the famous Hernan 
Cortes, who went thither in perfon in 1536, and landing in 
the gulf, beftowed upon it his own name, or rather the Spa- 
niards have fince called it in honour of that great captain, Mar 
de Cortes, as well as the Vermillion fea, or the gulf of Cali- 
fornia. Our author traces very exactly the feveral attempts that 
were made from time to time, for obtaining a more perfec& 
knowledge of the extent and produce of this peninfula, the 
different projects formed for this purpofe, both in Old and in 
New Spain; their repeated difappointments, and the caufes of 
thofe difappointments, interfperfed with many judicious and 
fenfible remarks, which fhew the extreme difficulty of execut- 
ing any great defign, the conduét of which depends upon the 
approbation, orders, and inftructions, that are to come from a 
country at a great diftance. 


_* The third part comprehends the reduétion of California by 
the jefuits, and their tranfactions to the prefent time. He in- 
forms us that the court of Spain, and its viceroys in the Indies, 
tired out with a multitude of fruitlefs, expenfive, and tedious 
expeditions, had abandoned all further thoughts of this matter, 
fo that the profecution of it was entirely owing to father Eu- 
febio Francifco Kino, who, being fent as miffionary into the 
adjacent province of Sonora, formed a refolution of trying to 
penetrate into this deferted country from thence. The firft 
miffionary of this order, however, who paffed over into this 
region, was father Salva-Tierra in 1697 ; and a few years after 
father Kino penetrated,’ according to his original defign, into 
California by land, and became thereby affured, as we have 
before obferved, that it was not an ifland but a peninfula. 
The jefuits, from this time down to the prefent, have had the 
fole dire€tion of affairs, civil as well as ecclefiaftical, in Califor- 
pia, and have profecuted their difcoveries, converted the In- 
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dians, made finall fettlements, cultivated fome {pots of ground 
near them, and with great diligence and perfeverance, have 
brought fome little vineyards to fuch perfeétion, as to produce 
wine not inferior to that of Europe. Our author gives a par- 
ticular, precife, and diftiné& account of all thefe tranfaétions ; 
fo that it may be truly faid, that though the hiftory of this 
part of the world is not big with many great events, yet we 
have it as clearly and correétly told, as we can poffibly defire. 
It is very fingular in its nature, and affords us a very complete 
view of the policy, of the order, and of the method of reduc- 
ing nations, to become nominal fubjects of the crown .of 
Spain, and really fo to themfelves. It exhibits likewife the true 
notions, which induce the Spanifh government to make ufe of 
the fathers in this way, and to permit them to make thofe ac- 
quifitions by art, which themfelves had ineffectualiy attempted 
by force. The author interfperfes very free refle€tions, not only 
on the errors of particular adininiftrations ; but on the capital, 
and if we may fo fpeak, conftitutional faults in the Spaniih 
fyftem ; in confequence of which, fome of their richeft fettle- 
ments are burthenfome, and the great wealth in the bowels of 
the country is made the caufe of the mifery and poverty of its 
inhabitants. Refle&tions, which the judicious reader will per 
rufe with profit and pleafure. 


‘The fourth and laft part contains fome additional pieces, re- 
ferred to in the body of the work. Among thefe, is the fa- 
mous voyage of captain Sebaitian Vizcaino, in 1602, in whic 
there is a very curious and particular account of the weft coaft 
of: California; this is followed by. a defcription of the eaft 
coait, frem a voyage made in the year 1746. ‘Then come ex- 
traéts of captain Woods Regers and lord Anfon’s voyages, with 
the author’s remarks upon them, more efpecially on the ‘latter, 
in which he undertakes to controvert feveral matiers of faét, in 
refpect to which, the writer of that work, he fays, was m.ifin- 
formed ; in this, as indeed throughout the whole book, the 
author fhews himfelf a zealous fubjeét of the crown of Spain, 
and an avowed ; zpologift for the jefuits. He is, however, a 
writer of a very different kind, from the reft of their panegyrifts. 
He dces not run out, as commonly they do, into long flights 
of high-flown oratory, but delivers every thing in a grave uni- 
form ftile, very fuitable to this kind of hiftory, is very careful 
in pointing out his, authorities, regular in the dete&ion of faéts, 
and in refpe& to thefe, (thefe regarding religion excepted) 
fhews himfelf equally judicious and cautious, and alike free 
frem prejudice and credulity. He feems to be fenfible that his 
fubject did not require, and without vifible impropriety, could 
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not admit many ornaments; inftead therefore of thefe, he 


fometimes, but not very frequently, inferts prudential and po- 
litical obfervations, relying, however, chiefly on exa¢tnefs and 


veracity, =. 


« There are, notwithitanding, i in the following fheets, not only 
many new and curious, but fome very ftriking and furprifing, 
fome deep and interefting points, which cannot fail of awakens 
ing the attention of the Britifh reader. He will here difcern 
that the Spaniards are in the fame condition with fome other 
nations; they are, not unacquainted with the nature of thof 
political maladies, which gradually confume them, or ignorant 
of effetual remedies, though they want the power to apply 
them. ‘He will fee that Alberoni’s fyftem extended even to Ca- 
lifornia; and that by embracing the commercé of. the Eaft, as 
well as the Weft-Indies, he meant to reftore the vigour of the 
Spanifh monarchy, by reviving a regular circulation through all 
its members. He will learn that ‘the Spaniards have a well- 
grounded fear of being invaded, even in théfe-diftant parts, by 
a nation, from whom, in the judgment of the moft penetrat- 
ing politician, they would have been thought, half a century 
ago, in no greater danger than from the inhabitants, if there 
be any, inthe moon. He will be informed, that the difcovery 
of a north-weit pafiage, is far lefs problematical there, in the 
opinion of thofe, who, from their fituation, are the ableft 
judges, than it is here; and that the dread of feeing the Eng- 
lith form an eftablifhment in the remoter parts of this country, 
and conneéting it with their other colonies, is fo’ far from being 
thought an impoffible, that it is held by thofe who have ,the 


.beit means of knowing, to be a very probable thing. Laftly, 


he will fee it made plain to a demonftration, that while the 
Spaniards have the hard tafk impofed on them, of fettling, im- 
proving, and fortifying the very wildeft, and worit parts of this 
country; the Englith, if they fhould ever think of making 
any attempt, may feat themfelves in a pleafant climate, fruit- 
ful foil, and in regions well peopled’; from whence they may, 
with certainty, command the moft valuable branches of com- 
merce that have been hitherto difcovered, with the faireft pro- 
fpect of adding fpeedily to thefe, many others, and thofe per- 


hhaps yet more profitable than are hitherto unknown.’ 


With regard to particulars, of which there are great variety 


in this valuable account, we are told, that in California all 


kind of domeftic animals common in Europe thrive well. They 
have two fpecies of wild creatures for hunting. The one is a 
kind of deer, the fleth. of which, it {eems, is exquilite to the 
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tafte, and the other pretty much like a theep, its flefh equally 
delicious, and well covered with excellent wool. Beavers, it 
fees, have likewife been found’ here in fuch numbers, that 
feamen have killed above twenty of them at ope time only 
with fticks. California affords turtles, herons, quails, phea- 
fants, geefe, ducks, and pigeons, with great variety of other 
birds, particularly a fpecies of gulls, ‘ that live on pilthards, 
and other fmall fifhes; but they are equal to a very Jargé 
goofe in fize, their bill a foot in length, and their long legs 
refemble thofe of the ttork ; their beak and feet are like thofe of 
a goofe. ‘They have a vaft craw, which in fome hangs down 
like the leather bottles ufed in Peru for carrying water; and in 
it they put their captures to carry them ‘to their young ones. 
The friendly difpofition of thefe birds is fomething furprifing ; 
for they affift one another, as if they had an unadulterated ufé 
of reafon. If any one is fick, weak, maimed, or otherwife 
Gifabled from going in queft of food, he is plentifully affifted 
by others, who lay it before him. Of this I myfelf was an 
eye-witnefs in the ifland of San Roque, where I accidentally 
found a gull tied with a ftring, and one of his wings broke; 
around t is maimed bird lay heaps ‘6f excellent pilchards, 
brought thither by its companions: and this I found was a ftra- 
tagem practifed by the Indians, to procure themfelves a difh of. 
fith ; for they lie concealed, while the gulls bring thefe chari- 
table fupplies; and when they think that’ little more is to be 
expected, they feize upon the contributions. Such are the 
myftcrious ways of Providence for the fupport of his‘creatures! ' 


« Among the plants and fhrubs which moft abound in Cali- 
‘fornia, the principal is the ‘pitahaya, a kind of beech, the 
fruit of which forms the great harveft of the poor inhabitants 
here. This tree is not known in Europe, 4nd differs from all 
other trees in the world; its branches are fluted, and rife ver- 
tically from the ftem, fo as to form a very beautiful top; they 
are without leaves, the fruit growing to 'the boughs. The fruit 
is like a horfe cheftnut, and full of ‘prickles; but the pulp re- 
fembles that of a fig, only mote foft and‘lufcious. ‘In fome it 
is white, in fome red, and in others yellow’; but always of an 
exquifire tafte:; fome again are wholly fweet ; others of a grate- 
ful acid. And as the pitahaya is very juicy, it is chiefly found 
in a dry foil: but its moft valuable quality is its being a fpecific 
againft the diftemper de Loanda. California has alfo a great 
plenty of red junas, called in New Spain, junas japonas, and 
a particular fpecies of fig. Father Afcercion fays, ** That the 
bay of San Barnabe abounds with various trees, as fig trees, 
jentifks, pitahayas, and an infinite number of plum trees, 
which, 
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which, inftead of refin or gum, yield a very fine and fragrant 
incenfe in great quantity. Whar tafte thefe plums have, 1 can- 
not fay from my own experience: but they who have been in 
California, greatly commend them.” In fact, it is not only in 
this bay, but in many other parts near the weftern coaft, that 
thefe plum trees abound, the fruit of which is carefully gathered 
by the Indians. The incenfe or refin tranfudes from thefe and 
other trees fo copioufly, that it is ufed mixed with tallow for 
paying bottoms of fhips. ‘The mountains and forefts yield the 
mezcal, and, according to Torquemada, the maquey ; the roots 
of which boiled is a principal ingredient in the mexcalli, a kind 
of food which the natives prefented the Spaniards at the bay of 
San Francifeo. Here are alfo wild vines, together with a 
great variety of fall plants and herbs, One fpecies of them 
called pita, fapplies the Indians with thread for making their 
Nets and other ufes; and from different*herbs they make, with 
admirable kil! and elegance, a kind of plates and bafkets. 
The inhabitants on the banks of the river Colorado make of 
the fame herbs little tubs or bins, called coritas, which gene, 
rally hold about two bufhels of maize: and with thefe they 
tranfport their goods from one fhore to the other, without be- 
ing in the leatt damaged by the water, they themfelves fwim- 
ming behind, and fhaving thefe vehicles along before them. 
Orher herbs alfo ferve them for food; efpecially three kinds, 
al} of them frequent in New Spain: the ‘firft is yuca, a large 
thick root, which they cut into flices and expref$ the juice; af- 
terwards it is made into broad thin cakes, and eaten inftead of 
bread. The fecond is the camotes, which are very fweet and 
palatable. The third is the gicamas, which in tafte exceed 
thofe of Mexico: there is fcarce an herb or root which they do 
not apply to fome ufe. Father Francifco Maria Picolo, one of 
the firft miffionaries that went among them, relates, that they 
have above fourteen different kinds of feeds which they ufe, 
though he mentions only thefe three; the red frixoles, or kid- 
ney beans ; the canamones, or hemp feed, and alphifte, a kind 
of canary feed. Befides thefe trees and roots, here are others 
which have been tranfplanted by the miffionaries from the con- 
tinent, and moft of them with very good fuccefs, efpecially 
in thofe parts where they have the conveniency of water; to 
that the banks of the rivers, canals, and watering places, are 
decorated with olives, fig-trees, and vines; and in fome parts, 
the latter have throve fo well, as to afford a wine equal to the 
beft in Europe. Father Juan de Wgarte, whom we fhall have 
occafion frequently to mention hereafter, brought hither al- 
moft every kind of fruit trees growing in New Spain; and hav- 
ing planted them in a foil properly prepared on the coaft of 
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San Miguel, and kept daily watered, they all flourifhed: the 
fame fuccefs attended the experiments made with wheat, maize, 
French beans, melons of both kinds, garvanzo, or a kind of 
peafe, and all forts of efculents, wherever they could be fown 
and cultivated. It is alfo proper to obferve, that in the coun- 
tries not hitherto reduced, lying between the river Coloradq 
and the coafts of Monte Rey to Cape Mendozino, both the fa 
thers Kino and Juan de Torquemada relate, that there is a 
great number of large trees, holms, pines, and black and 
white poplars. . 


* We haye not hitherto had any particular aceount of its mi- 
nerals ; but fome intelligent perfons are of opinion, that the 
Sierra Pintada, and other parts, abound with metals, as they 
exhibit all the marks and appearances of gold and-filver mines, 
Capt. Woods Rogers fays, that fome of his men faw on the 
coaft of California feveral heavy, glittering, fhining ftones, 
which they imagined to contain fome valuable metal ; but. it 
was then too late to fearch for them, or even to carry them on 
board for a further examination. It is indeed natural to fup- 
pofe, that there are many very rich mines in California, as the 
oppofite coaft in the provinces of Sonora and Pimeria are 
known to abound with them; for in the year 1730 a vein was 
difcovered on an eminence, not far from the garrifon of Pime- 
ria, the ore of which, with a little labour, yielded fo large a 
quantity of filver as furprifed the inhabitants of New Spain ; 
and it remained fome time a queftion, whether it was a mine, 
or treafures hid by the Indians. Some-have alfo been difcovered 
which contain. veins of other metals: rock falt is alfo found 
here, of a whitenefs equal to cryftal, and famples of it have 
-been carried. to Mexico. 


¢ But if the foil of California be in general barren, the fcar- 
‘city of provifions is fupplied by the adjacent fea; for both in 
the Pacific ocean and the gulf of California, the multitude and 
variety of fifhes are incredible. Father Antonio de la Afcen- 
cion, fpeaking of the bay of San Lucas, fays, ‘¢ With the nets 
which every fhip carried, they caught a great quantity of fith 
of different kinds, and all wholefome and palatable; particu- 
larly holybufs, falmon, turbots, fkates, pilchards, large oyiters, 
thornbacks, mackarel, barbels, bonetos, foals, lobiters, and 
‘pearl oyfters.” .And, fpeaking of the bay of San Francifco on 
the weftern coaft, he adds: ‘* Here are fuch multitudes of fifh, 
that with a net, which the commodore had on board, more 
was caught every day, than the fhip’s company could make ufe 


of: and of thefe a great variety, as crabs, oyfters, breams, 
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gnackarel, cod; baib:ls, thornbacks, &c¢.” And in other part$ 
he makes mention of the infinite number .of fardines, which 
are left on the fand at the ebb, and fo exquifite, that thofe of 
Laredo in Spain, then famous for this fifth, do not exceed 
them. Nor are fifh Jefs plentiful along the gulf, where to the 
above-mentioned f) pecies father Piccolo adds, tunnies, anchovies, 
and others. Even in the little rivulets éf°#his” peninfula’are 
found barbels and crayfifh: but the moft diftinguifhed fith of 
both feas are the whales; which induced the ancient cofmogra+ 
phers to call California, Punta de Balenas: or’ Cape Whale ; 
and thefe fifh being found in multitudes along ‘both coaits, give 
name to a channel i in the gulf, anda bay ir the ern fea. 


‘From the fifh, I fhall next proceed to the amphibious and 
teftaceovs kind. Of the former here are very few except thé 
beavers above-mentioned, if they are fuch, and. the fea-wolves, 
or, as fome cali them, fea-lions: thefe frequent fome of the 


fhores, and. the defert iflands of both feas. 


‘ The moft remarkable among the teftaceous kind, is the tor- 
oife; feveral kinds of wilks. and other turbines. are thrown 
up by the fea, in fuch numbers, that, in fome parts, the fhore 
1s quite covered with them. On the coaft of the South fea are 
fome {mall fhell fifh or conches peculiar to it, and perhaps the 
moft beautiful in the world; the luftre exceeding that of the 
fineft mother of pearl, and appearing through a tranfparent 
varnifh of a moft vivid blue, like the lapis lazuli. It is thou 
that w ere thefe imported to Europe, the aqua. marina would’be 
no longer valued. ‘Thefe are univalves, and confequently dif- 
ferent ‘from the fhell fifh in which the pearls are found, the 
latter being bivalves, like our oyfters. ‘They are called madres 
perlas, and found in California, or rather as father Piccolo fay 
along the whole coaft, and efpecially the adjacent iflands, 
where there are fo many banks of them, that they may be 
counted by thonfancs. And this abundance of pearls has ren 
dered California fo famous, that great numbers of perfons dur- 
ing the two laft centuries, ftimulated by avidity afier this treae 
fure, have vifited California, fearched every, part of: the gulf, 
and are {till continually reforting hither with no other view, 
than that of enriching themfelves by thefe pearls. The oyfters 
in which they are found lie in great numbers on banks in the 
gulf, and commonly called hoftias. ‘ The fea of California, 
fays father Torquimada, affords very rich pearl fifheries,’ where 
in three or four fathom water the hoftias, or beds of oyfters, 
may be feen as plain as if they were on the furface of the wa. 


ter. He adds, that it was a prattice among the Indians to 
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throw the oyfters into the fire, by which means the pearls were 
deftroyed ; for they ufed only the flefh of the fifth: but the avi- 
dity of others has communicated its flame, even to this fimple 
people; who are now eager to get, and careful to keep, what 
they have feen fo highly valued by foreigners. This fithery is 
carried on by divers: but as the water in the gulf is not very 
deep, it is attended with lefs labour and danger, than thofe on 
the coaft of Malabar, and other parts of the Eaft Indies, if we 
may judge from the narratives given us of them. Great num- 
bers refort to this fifhery from the continent of New Spain, 
New Galicia, Culiacan, Cinaloa, and Sonora: and the many 
violences committed by the adventurers, to fatiate if poffible 
their covetous temper, have occafioned reciprocal complaints : 
nor will they ever ceafe, while the defire of riches, that bane 
of fociety, predominates in the human breatt. 


_ Father Piccolo obferves, that in the months of April, May, 
and June, there falls with the dew a kind of manna, which be- 
comes infpiffated on the leaves of the trees. He adds, that he 
tafted it, and though not fo white as fugar, it had all the {weet- 
nefs of it. The good fa:her talks according to the common 
opinion, as if the manna dropped from the fky. But botanifts 
are agreed, that it is a juice exfudating from the plants them- 
felves, in the fame manner as gums, incenfe, balfams, refins, 
&c. It is no wonder that the trees of California fhould exfu- 
date manna, fince many parts of Spain produce it in an afto- 
nifhing plenty; and for medical ufes, equal to that of Cala- 
bria, or Sicily.. This was an advantage formerly little known 
in Spain; but his majefty, qn the reprefentation of the royal 
college of phyficians at Madrid in 1752, gave orders, that two 
of its members fhould make a further examination of the pro- 
duce of manna: thefe were don Jofeph Minuart, and don 
Chriftopher Velez *. The former was fent among the moun- 
tains of Avila, and the latter among the Pedroches, or feven 
towns of Cordova, fituated among the mountains of Anda- 
jufia : and that its virtues fhould experimentally be proved, by 
exhibiting it to the patient in the hofpitals. And it has been 
found that Spain alone produces manna, fufficient to fupply 
the whole world: for not only an incredible quantity of it is 





* This valuable perfon, to the great lofs of botanical im- 
provements in Spain, died at Madrid in 1753. His moral vir- 
tues, extenfive knowledge, and confummate experience in all 
parts of natural hiftory, which made his correfpondence valued 
by the learned of feveral nations, feemed, according to human 


judgment, to render him worthy of a longer life. 
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gathered in the parts aboverhentioned, where it is formed about 
the dog-days, but likewife in the mountains of Afturias and 
Galicia, Cuenca, Arragon, Catalonia, and other provinces, 
where they call it mangla; but hitherto it was only ufed by 
the bees in forming their combs.’ 


The above are no unufeful hints to Englifhmen, for why 
fhould the bleffings of nature be ftifled by indolence, or with- 
held by pride or avarice? 


According to our author, the difference of the genius and 
the manners of the inhabitants of California, is as great as 
that of the foil and climate. Our author, who is equally can- 
did and fenfible in his account, fays, ‘ The charatteriftics of 
the Californians, as well as of all the other Indians, are ftupi- 
dity and infenfibility; want of knowledge and reflection; in- 
conftancy, impetuofity, and blindnefs of appetite ; an exceflive 
floth, and abhorrence of all labour and fatigue; an inceflant 
love of pleafure, and amufement of every kind, however tri- 
fling or brutal ; pufillanimity and relaxity ; and in fine, a moft 
wretched want of every thing which conftitutes the real man, 
and renders him rational, inventive, traétable, and ufeful to 
himfelf and fociety. It is not eafy for Europeans, who never 
were out of their own country, to conceive an adequate idea of 
thefe people. For even in the leaft frequented corners of the 
globe, there is not a nation fo ftupid, of fuch contracted ideas, 
and fo weak both in body and mind, as the unhappy Califor- 
pians. Their underftanding comprehends little more than what 
they fee: abftraé& ideas, and much lefs a chain of reafon, being 
far beyond their power; fo that they fcarce ever improve their 
firit ideas; and thefe are in general falfe, or at leaft inadequate. 
}t is in vain to reprefent to them any future advantages, which 
will refult to them, by doing or abftaining from this or that 
particular immediately prefent; the relation of means and ends 
being beyond the ftretch of their faculties. Nor have they the 
leaft notion of purfuing fuch intentions as- will proeure them- 
felves fome future good, or guard them againft evils. Their 
infenfibility, with regard to corporeal objects which lie before 
then, being fo great, that it may be eafily conceived, what 
fentiments they can have with regard to rewards and punifh- 
ments in a future life. They have only a few faint glimmer- 
ings of the moral virtues and vices4 fo that fome things appear 
good, and others evil, without any reflection: and though they 
enjoyed the light of natural reafon, and that divine grace 
which is giver to all without diftinftion, yet the one was fo 
weak, aad the other fo little auended to, that,4vithout any 
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segard to decency, pleafure and profit were the motives and end 
of all their actions. 


‘ Their will is proportionate to. their faculties ; arid all their 
paffions move in a very nartow fphere; ambition. they have 
none, and are more defirous of being accounted ftrong than 
valiant: the Objects of ambition with us, -honour, fame, or 
reputation, titles, pofts, and diftinétions of fuperiority, are un- 
known among them; fo that this powerful fpring of action, 
the caufe of fo much feeming good and real evil in the world, 
chas no power here. The moft that is obferved in them, is 
fome fenfibility of emulation ; to fee their companions praifed 
or rewarded, roufes them, and is indeed the only thing which 
ftimulates, and prevails on them to fhake off their innate floth. 
They are equally free from avarice, that deftructive paffion; 
which makes fuch havock in polite nations. The utmoft ex- 
tent of their defires is to get the prefent day’s food without 
much fatigue, taking little care for that of the enfuing day. 
As for furniture, it ¢onfifts wholly in their inftraments,’ mean 
as they are, for fifhing, hunting, and war. Laitly, what pur- 
fuit of wealth or eagernefs in acquiring eftates can be expected 
among them, who have neither houfe, field, nor divifions of 
Jands ; and who know no other rights, than that of being the 
firft in gathering for their ufe the fpontaneous productions of 
the earth. 


‘ This difpofition of mind, as it gives them up to an amazing 
languor and laffitude, their lives fleeting away in a perpetual 
inaQivity, and deteftation of labour; fo it likewife induces 
them to be attracted by the firft obje&, which their own fancy, 
r the perfuafion of another, place before them: and at the 
fame time renders them as prone to alter their refolutions with 
the fame facility. They look with indifference om any kind- 
nefs done them; nor is even the bare remembrance of it to be 
expected from them. Their hatred and revenge are excited by 
the flighteft caufes: but they: are as eafily appeafed, and even 
without any fatisfaétion, efpecially if they meet with oppofition. 
For though courage feems the only thing they value, it may 
-with truth be faid, that they have not the leaft notion of true 
bravery. Their rancour and fury laft no longer than while 
they meet with no refiftance. The leaft thing daunts them; 
and when once they begin to yield, their fear wil! induce them 
to ftoop to the bafeft indignities. As, on the contrary, by ob- 
taining any advantage, or if the enemy becomes difheartened, 
they fwell with a moft extravagant pride. In a word, thefe un- 
happy mortals may be compared-to ehildren, in-whom ‘the’ -de- 
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welopement of reafon is not completed. They may indeed be 
called a nation who never arrive at manhood. ‘Their predomi- 
nant paffion is fuitable to fuch an unhappy condition, in which 
they make fo little ufe of reafon, I mean a violent fondnefs for 
‘all kind of diverfion; pleafure, feftivals, games, dancings, and 
revels, ‘in which they brutifhly wafte their miferable ne 
‘However, in the Californians are feen few of thofe bad difpoti- 
tions, for which the other Americans are infamous: No in- 
ebriating liquors are ufed among them ; and it is only on their 
feftivals that they intoxicate themfelves, and then with the 
fmoke of wild tobacco. What little every oné has is fafe from 
theft ; quarrels are rarely known among them; and the feve- 
ral members of a rancheria live in great harmony among 
themfelves, and peaceably with others. All their malice and 
rage they referve for their enemies. And fo far are they from 
obftinacy, harfhnefs, or cruelty, that nothing could exceed 


' their docility and gentlenefs : confequently they are eafily per- 


fuaded to good or evil.’ 


We do not find that the Californians have any rules of gos 
vernment amongft them. Confanguinity feems to point out 
fome diftin@ions in the mafs of the inhabitants, by their herd- 
ing into tribes. They have amongft them a fort of forcerers 
or jugglers, who we fuppofe are the greateft rogues amongft 
them, and by their tricks acquire a kind of temporary fupe- 
riority : but, if there is any pre-eminence amongft them, it is 
owing to courage and good fenfe, to which they feem to fub- 
mit. Their dreis is various ; moft of them originally went naked, - 
but the jefuits have perfuaded them to be a little more decent. 
Our author’s account of their manner of living is extremely 
accurate and amufing; but we can have only room fora very 
fhort extra& of one particular. 


‘ The Californians, fays he, had adopted that abfurdity, 
which is fo much laughed at in the accounts of Brazil, that 
the women after delivery, ufed immediately to go to fome wae 
ter, and wath themfelves and the child; and in other particu- 
lars to obferve no manner of caution, going to the foreft fer 
wood and food, and performing every other fervice the hufband 
wanted: whilft he in the mean time lay in his cave, or ftretched 
at full length under a tree, affecting to be extremely weak and 
Hl; and this fatce continued for three or four days. Mothers 
were frequently known to deftroy their children, in any fcar~ 
city of food, till the venerable father Salva-Tierra put a ftop 
to this unnatural practice, by ordering that a double al+ 
Towance fhould be given to women newly delivered.” It was 
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alfo an eftablifhed cuftom among them, like that,in the Jewitt 
law, for the widow to marry the brothet, or neareft relatiod 
.of the deceafed.’ 


According to our author’s account, the Californians are na- 

turally a very joyous kind of a people, and upon particular oc- 
cafions they indulge their genius in all manner of feftivities, 
. dancing, and drinking. Dancing, it feems, is their whole OC- 
cupation in time of peace, and they are very expert at it. 
They likewife fend challenges to one another for wreftling, 
leaping, running, fhooting with their bow, and other trials of 
ftrength. Here we cannot help obferving, that the mean ac- 
count given in general by our author of the Californians muft 
have many exceptions, and that they are a people of at leait 
an improveable genius. 


~ Our author is candid enough to own, that the Californians 
were anciently void of almoft all fenfe of religion, that could be 
difcovered by exterior appearances. 


‘ The accounts, however, mention, that there was among 
them a feries of fpeculative tenets, which muft furprife the rea- 
der. For they not only had an idea of the unity and nature 
of God as a pure fpirit, and likewife of other fpiritual beings ; 
but alfo fome faint glimmerings of the Trinity ; fhe eternal gé- 
neration of the logos, and other articles of the chriftian reli- 
es though mixed with a thoufand abfurdities.. And this 
ight was fo clear in them, that fome miffionaries have beeh 
induced to think, that they were defcended from a people 
which had formerly been chriftians. In thefe tenets, however, 
there was fome difference among the principal nations; and 
that the reader may have a better idea of them, I fhall faithful 
copy fome fragments of narratives which I have in my hands: 


Notwithftanding their grofs ignorance; it feems the fouthern 
Edues or Pericues had fome very whimfical notions of a fa- 
‘premie Being, but thiey are fo rudé and barbarous as not to be 
tranfcribable, being in fact little different from thofe related 6f 
the moft barbarous nations Upof’ the continents of Affa and 
Africa. 


Our author’s account of the Edues or pricfts is extremely 
entertaining. ‘* Thefe Edues, fays he, were called by the nam 
of their two feé&s, Tuparan and Niparaya; thofe of Loretto 
called them Dicuinochos, and the Cochimies Vamas, or Guat. 
mas. In the narratives they are frequently called Hechicerosy 
or forcerers; and in conformity to them, we fhall alfo mak# 
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‘fe of the fame name. But it is not therefore to be thought 
that thefe poor creatures had any commerce, or entered into a 
compact with apoftate fpitits, or that they received any in- 
ftruGtions from them, as they audacioufly declared, and were 
‘too feadily bclieved, not only by Indians, but likewife by fome 
Europeans. It is known that the fame extravagant credulity 
obtaitied- here, which not long fince deluged the old world, 
with regard to the ancient pagan oracles.. But the moit faga- 
ciotis thiffionaries, after plain and convincing proofs, affirmed 
‘them to be arrant impoftors and cheats, pretending to hold 
intelligence with thofe fpirits, the exiftence of which, as we 
have obferved, was believed by the Californians. Thais fuppo- 
fititious commerce with fpirits, or even with the devil himfelf, 
procured them great authority among that fimple people; and 
this reverence they ftrengthened by certain ceremonies and 
geftures; and the introduction of many myftical rites; The 
whole intention of their deceits was intereft, the people itma- 
gining that fuccefs was to be acquired, and calamities pre- 
vented, by bringing them the beft of the fruits they gathered, 
and of what they catched in fifhing and hunting,. This was a 
principle carefully inculcated into them, the Hechiceros fome- 
‘times thundering out threatenings of ficknefs, difafter, and 
failure of harvefts: at other times perfuading them to give li- 
berally, hy feeding them with magnificent hopes of affluence, 
and the moft defirable enjoyments. “For they affirmed that they 
were poffeffed of knowledge and power fufficient to accomplifh 
all this, .by.means of their friendfhip and intercourfe with the 
invifible fpirits. What alfo itrengthened this authority was, 
‘their being the only phyficians from whom they could hope-to 
‘be reeved in their pains and diftempers: and whatever was 
-the méditine, it was always adminiitered with great oftenta- 
tion and foleinnity. One was very remarkable, and the good 
effe& it fometimes produced, heightened the reputation of the 
phyfician. They applied to the ” faffering part of the patient’s 
body the chacuaco, or tube formed out of a very hard black 
ftone, and through this they fometimes fucked, and other times 
-blew, but both as hard as they were able, fuppofing that thus 
the difeafe was either exhaled or difperfed.. Sometimes the tube 
was filled with cimatron, or wild: tobacco lighted, and here théy 
either fucked in, or blew down the fmoke, according to the 
phyfician’s direction: and this powerful cauitick fometimes, 
without any other remedy, has been known entirely to re- 
move the diforder. In the other tranfactions of life, the He- 
chicheros practifed varicty of deceits, and pretended to an un- 
‘limited power: and it was no difficult tafk to gain an abfolute 
afcendant over thefe poor people, whofe ftupidity and igno- 
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Fance opened fo wide a door to their infeparable companiong 
timidity and fuperftition.’ 


We mutt refift the temptation of tranfcribing many other 
pafiages of this accurate and entertaining work, which cannot 
fail of being very acceptable to every reader of tafte, aswell as of 
curiofity. The tranflation is well done; the original compo- 
fition is chafte, pure, and enlivened. The hiftorical part, 
which brings the hiftory of California, or rather the progrefs 
of the jefuits in California, (for in faé& they feem to have the 
property of it) is extremely entertaining, and fhows what great 
things an indefatigable zeal may compafs. But as the faéts are 
linked into one another, it is impoflible for us to give any 
extract of them. 





Art. V. Travels through Part of Europe, Afia Minor, the Iflands 
of the Archipelago, Syria, Paleftine, Egypt, Mount Sinai, &e. 
Giving a particular account of the moft remarkable places, firudtures, 
ruins, inferiptions, &c. in thefe countries. Together with the 
cuftoms, manners, religion, trade, commerce, tempers, and manner 
of living of the inhabitants. By the honourable J. Agidius Van 
Egmont, envoy extraordinary from the United Provinces to the 
court of Naples ; and John Heyman, profeffor of the oriental lan- 
guages in the univerfity of Leyden. Tranflated from the Low 
Dutch. Jn TwoVols. 8vo. Pr.10s. Davis and Reymers. 


RAVELS acquire one great. part of their merit from 

being new. Every country feems like the pictures ina 
camera obfcura, continually altering their tints, tho’ the out- 
lines be ftill the fame. A fingle age introduces new cuftoms. 
and manners, as well as inhabitants. 'Thofe who compare the 
accounts of the travellers of the fourteenth century, . with thofe 
of the moderns, will perceive that even Afia has altered its 
modes, the inhabitants of many places having almoft changed 
their naturee From every new publication of travels, there- 
fore, the reader has a right to expeé recent information, that it 
at lealt excels all other accounts by giving, if not more authentic, 
at leaft more modern defcriptions. In this refpect, however, the 
purchafer of the book in queftion, will find himfelf miitaken, 
“'Thefe travels have been performed more than an age ago; and 
we have had feveral men of better abilities, who have vifited 
and defcribed thofe countries, mentioned in the title page, later 
than they. To what purpofe then a new publication, which 


contains acsounts neither fo accurate or fo modern as thofe which 
’ have 
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have preceded it? Really we know not, unlefs vainly to add te 
the number of fuch deferiptions already too voluminous. 


_ One who fits down to read the accounts of modern travellers 
into Afia, will be apt to fancy that they all travelled in the fame 
track.; Their curiofity feems reprefied either by. fear or indo 
lence, and all are contented, if they venture as far-as others went 
before them. Thus the fame cities, towns, ruins, and rivers, 
are agaim defcribed, to a difguiting repetition. Thus a man 
fhall go an hundred miles to admire a mountain, only becaufe 
it was fpoken of in fcripture ; yet what information can be ré+ 
ceived from hearing, that Aigidius van Egmont went.up fuch an 
hill, only.in order to come down again, Could we fee a man 
fet out, upon this journey, not with an intent to confider rocks 
and rivers, but the-manners and the mechanic inventions, and 
the imperfe& learning of the inhabitants, refolved to penetrate 
into countries as yet little known, and eager to pry into all their 
fecrets; with an heart not terrified at trifling dangers, if there 
could be found a man who could unite thus true courage with 
found learning, from fuch a charaéter we might hope much ins 
formation. Even though all he fhould bring home was only 
the manner of dying red-in the Turkifh manner, his: labours 
would be more beneficial to fuciety, than if he had collected all 
the mutilated infcriptions, and idie fhells on the coafts of the 


Levant. 


With refpeé&t to the gentlemen in view, we have no reafon to 
doubt of their veracity : however, that circumftance alone will 
not compenfate for dry accounts, and obfervations frequently 
true, but feldom ftriking. In copying the Greek infcriptions, 
they feem frequently to have miftaken the letters, unlefs this 
defect is to be attributed to an error of the prefs. - 


As the religion of the Drufes in the feveral parts of the Eaft 
is not fo generally known, we fhall give, as an extraé, one 
part of their book, entituled, The firft part of the myfteries of 
the proper worfhip of our Maoula. 


«¢ All ye who alone are incorporated under the Arabic word 
Daraz, after hearing what has been read to you if the preceding 
letter, concerning the cauife of caufes, know that our Maoula, 
to whom be praife, has from an effulgent and perfe& light, 
formed the univerfal {pirit ; by the light of the fpirit, the effen- 
tial foul; by the light of the foul, the world ; by the world, the 
firftidea; by the firft idea, the fecond ; and by the light of the 
fecond, he created the earth and allits appurtenances; together 
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with the heavenly globes, the fpheres, the twelve figns, the four 
fubftances, and whatever has feeling, which is a fixed fubftance; 
and all thefethings, the {pirit, the foul, the world, the firft and 
fecond idea, are intelligences. ‘The creator in the beginning of 
the world created it in its prefent appearance, men and women, 
old and young, fmall and great, even infants, to the number of 


feveral millions, whom he alone is able to compute:; by the: 
fpirit inftilling into them all, that they had fathers and mothers, 


and anceftors ; into others, that their fathers were. already 
dead, and that they were called the fons of fuch-aone, and 
that they were of fuch and fuch trades ; that in going to view 
the grave, and feeing bones lying, one began to fay to another,. 
This is my father’s grave ; another, This is my mother’s grave; or, 
This is the grave of fuch-a-one ; and every one bound himfelf to 
the trade he was inclined to, and could immediately name his 
matter, who was of fuch a name, and the fon of a father then 
dead. Others found themfelves amongft children of different 
ages; others again were foreign merchants : and all this came 
to pafs by the power of him, who, through the fpirit, had made 
thefe perfpicuous impreflions on them. 


‘“* In procefsof time, the fouls began to remove out/of their 
bodies, in queit of others, the firft bodies decaying, and be- 
coming incapable of feconding their perceptions and will. At 
this time was born Adam Sapha, in a city of India called Ada- 
minie, where Matax already worfhipped the divine unity, 
adoring our Maoula, who, in the preceding ages was grown grey, 
and alfo was furnamed Adam ; though at the fame time there 
appeared another fpecies of effences called devils, which worfhip 
nullity. Adam’s name was Chantil, and the name of Adam’s 
father was Danil. He was the healer and inftru€tor’of fpirits, 
through the knowledge which he had‘of the unity, there being 
then no vitible teachers, nor any [piritual writings, except, that 
all the knowledge was locked up in Adamatone, the fon of Da- 
‘nil, whom the creator had extracted from the pureft light, and 
infufed into him extraordinary knowledge and perfpicacity. 
There were, however, three Adams; Adam the Refra&oty, 
Adam the Forgetful, and after thefe Adam Sapha, or the Elect. 
Adam removed from his country, and betook himfelf towards 
the fouth. Here he found many addicted to a worfhip which 
gave companions or peers to God; but he preached to them 
that falutary worfhip, which acknowledges one deity, that of 
Maoula, and they followed him. At this time there was alfo a 
devil of great confideration among the other devils, tho’ equally 
fubjeét to the creator ; his name was Harez, and that of his 
father was Thermah, being originally of Mpahan. He dweltin 
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‘the fouth country; and when our Maoula firft beheld him, he 


ordered his angels, who are the fervants of the divine unity of 
our Maoula (who is never to be named without reverence) to 


worfhip his Adam, that is, to obey him; and accordingly all 


obeyed him, Harez, the fon of Thermah, that is, the devil, ex- 


cepted. He peremptorily refufed it, and lifted himfelf up againft 
him; and looking on Adam the fon of Danil, with an eye of 
defiance and loftinefs, he arrogated a fuperiority over him, 
efteeming himfelf greater than he ; and thus he forfook the 
true worthip, and was cut off from a number of the unity’s 
followers. And Adam continued in the fouth, and there infti- 
tuted ordinances to the number of twelve. And Adam was 
termed 2 lord of the multitude of doétors and believers, and he 


was filled with wifdom and authority. Then Harez thewed 


himfelf again ; and in his rancour found means to divide the 
country into two parties, the one for the unity, and the other 


for the pluralities. Adam ordered part from him, and on his 


appearing with a multitude of his followers, there appeared 
an almoft univerfal defefton : and Adam recommended them to 
adhere to the unity or fimplicity of our Maoula, who is worthy 
of all honour: andthe followers of the unity to this day are the 
defcendants of this Adam. And they continued conftant in the 
truth of this faith, till the time of Enoch, who came in Adam’s 
ftead, and he was Adam’s tranfcript in power, virtue, and in- 
tellects, and abolifhed the two parties, with their feveral adhe- 
rents. Neverthelefs our Maoula did not ceafe to fhew his mer- 


‘cy and grace to the men of thofe times, till they became totally 


altered in their fentiments, and profligate in their behaviour, go- 
ing over and apoftatizing to the party of the polytheifts ; for 
then was the righteous angry with them, deprived them of their 
grace, caufing Noah to appear among them with his law ; who, 
when he oppofed all their ordinances and ufages, brought them 
to the adoration of the nullity and the unity of an idol, pre- 
tending, that it was homogeneous with Adam Sapha, in order 
to gain it the greater authority: and his law lafted till the time 
of Abraham, who changed the law of Noah into another law, 
‘by which the world alfo was enjoined to worthip the nullity but 


abftra&tedly. 


«© This law continued in force till the time of Mofes, who 
changed the law of Abraham into his own, and brought man- 
kind to the worfhip of the invifible one ; and this farther lafted 
till the time of Aiffa, that is Jefus, who again fuperfeded what 
Mofes had introduced. And this continued till Mahomet, the 
fon of Dabd-Alla, who, by his vigour, obtained the dominion 


of the whole world, and abforbed all laws’ in his, ahd again 
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brought the world to the worfhip of nullity.. _This‘obtained 
till the time of our Maoula, or Hakem, who is Mahomet the 
fon Smeil, and who has fealed and put an end to all:other laws. 
And this is he, whofe divinity, as creator, has concealed itfelf 
under the human nature of our Maoula, or Hakem, {peaking 
immediately to the creatures, after veiling himfelf with a cover- 
ing, and whereby he has fealed every thing concerning us, that 
is to fay, that after this no obligatory law fhall take place; and 
he fhall thew himfelf in the form of a fheep, that with God the 
worfhip may confiit in the acceptance, or having received the 
unity or fimplicity of our Maoula ; and thefe are they who are 
accepted of him. We alfo term our Maoula the judge, becaufe 
he appeared in the world with a kingly dignity, and hath put 
on the human nature, at the time that there were men of con- 
fanguinjty fubje& to the laws; and he is rifen with power and 
might again{ft the wicked, who were in bondage; for they were 
unable to behold the unity or fimplicity of their creator, unlefs 
in themfelves, andthrough the medium of a human form: and 

reat was his wifdom in being called after their name, that they 
might be able to comprehend fome of his truths. Thus was it 
the creator, fo glorious in majefty and power, who was found 
as one of his creatures, and appeared to all in a mode moft con- 
gruent with his and their ideas, not at all annihilating himéelf ; 
and thus by abolifhing all their laws, from the beginning of 
time, eftablifhed his own laws over all his creatures, 


«« Know then, that the tokens of the time which we now 
prefent, have our turn, are the fame, which indicate, that our 
Maoula, who overthrows and eftablifhes, has alfo his turn ; that 
all of you who duly honour the unity or fimplicity, fhould 
know, that our Maoula has rendered himfelf vifible to us, and 
has not, as it is faid, fpoken as to Mofes in a bufh, which af- 
terwards was confumed-by a fire of no material origin ; and 
that he has, in his time, fpoken to all others in the fame man- 
ner; which things have never been mentioned by the pen of 
man. For whatever has been written in the Bible, the Gof- 
pel, and the Koran, with all the words of truth, which we 
have accepted, proceed from our Maoula; but all the reft 
which we have rejected, are the produéts of felf-conceit, and 
imbecillity of intellects in thofe who have ‘no part in the unity 
or fimplicity, And their words tend to confanguinity and mul. 
tiplication, according to the elements laid down by Enoch, as 
if he was more exalted in dignity than Adam Sapha. And this 
yoint has been the ftone of offence to them, forfaking the wor- 
fhip or fimplicity, as Enoch feil by his own pride, lifting him- 
ielf wp with great prefumption, endeavouring to get the power 
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into his own hands, without any colleague, but to the utter fub- 
jection, and abafement of all others. 


«« Lay then to heart thefe myfteries, to which I, with an af- 
farance worthy of all belief, bear witnefs: our Maoula, whofe 
memory is glorious, when he appeared in his kingly dignity, 
having laid me as his foundation. At the fame time he ftretched 
out the borders of his dominions, and promulgated the word 
of his unity or fimplicity, made himfelf mafter of all the au- 
thority, and the affemblies or feffions of his kingdom ; he alfo 
fhewed his mercy to the wicked, whom he perfuaded to follow the 
word of the unity or fimplicity, and at the fame time difplayed 
to them his inconceivable wifdom. And every one who would 
know this, let him read his admirable condu&, of which men- 
tion is made in the firft part of this work; where we find, 
among other things, he wore black, and during feven years let 
his beard grow, and during feven years kept the women pri- 
foners in Egypt, and during feven years made ufe of an afs in 


travelling. 


‘«¢ Afterwards he abolifhed prayer, alms, fafting, pilgrimages, 
facrifices, and the abftinence of eating any thing that has life in 
it, which he had ftri&ly obferved in his folitude. In lieu of 
all thefe things, he ufed his utmoft diligence to make him- 
felf famous throughout all the world by fongs and mufic; he 
alfo introduced dancing, buffoons, tumblers, and jugglers ; 
alfo wreftlers ; but without expofing, in the leaft, the puden- 
da, either of men or women. He alfo enjoined, that his go- 
ing to the pit of Mercury, and his daily going to the pit of the 
grave, fhould never be forgotten. And all this was done by a 
fingular operation of that wifdom, in the contemplation of 
which the human mind has ever been loft. It wonders, but 
cannot explain. 


«¢ And in the affemblies and feffions of his wifdom we have 
heard, that after death the bodies fhall notreturn, but that the 
foul fhall return into other bodies ; and that the foul, which has 
lived in the fervice of the unity or fimplicity, fhall again enter 
into into another, which has likewife lived in the fervice of 
the unity. And that foul which fided with the doétrine of the 
confanguinity and plurality in the godhead, fhall likewife go 
into a body addiéted to that impious worfhip. Yet this fhail 
be fo ordered, that a foul, thus taking pofieflion of a new 
body, fhall undergo an alteration of form. 


«« And-our Maoula, to whom be honour, prohibits from tak- 
ing in marriage, mother, fifter, or aunt, on the father or mo- 
Ll 4 ther’s 
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ther’s fide; and that fhould any one, illuminated with ‘this’ 


knowledge of the unity or. fimplicity, marry his niece by the 
father’s fide, or any other who are of the illuminated, he muft 
give her the dowry in fpirit ; and this illegal permitted dowry, 
without any appearance or fixfpicion of being obtained by any 
unjuft or finiiter means.” ‘[Now thefe, both men and wo- 
men, they ftyle the fpiritualized ; and thefe alone are poffefied 
of the myfteries of their law.’] , 


«¢ Farther, he hath thewn usa filver cheft, in which is locked 
up an image of gold, as a fimilitude of him during his abfence, 
that we may proftate ourfelves before his majeity and his great- 
nefs, to honour him above all creatures, and be the more 
confecrated to him, by aconfcioufneis of our being worfhippers 


of his fimple divinity. 


« Laftly, he burft forth in wrath, againft all the creatures, 
the followers of the unity or fimplicity alone excepted ; and} 
hath locked the gate of his law, and fhut in the door of his: 
grace: no longer admitting any more into his worfhip: but va- 
nifhed through a fubterraneous pafflage within the walls of the 
city, and which, in the times wherein we now live, is called 
the canal, or aqueduct of Alexander, till it fhall pleafe him 
again to make his appearance, to exercife dominion over the 
wicked, who have given God an occafion to extirpate them with 
the fword, confume them with fire, and thus totally deftroy 
both their bodies and fouls. But as for thofe who fhall have 
again forfaken the fervice of the word of unity, thefe he fhall pu- 
nifh by exile, toil, and f{eparation from his perfon, till they 
have paffed through an expiatory penance: then will he for- 
give them according to his good pleafure ; but fuch, who by 
their adherence to the unity or fimplicity, have perfevered in 
the excellency of nature, they fhail be his faints and ele&t; and 
He will be then to them an eternal life.. At that time there fhall 
be but one worfhip, and the unity alone fhall be alone worfhip- 
ped all over the face of the carth. 


s* Be mindful, all ye who exeel in this fervice, duly to keep 
all his myfteries and commands. Nor let there be among you 
a murderer, a thief, a voluptuous man, an ufurer, a tyrant; 
no fenfuality, no oppreffion, nor any thing that is odious or 
detrimental to the whole fociety of the unity or fimplicity, 
And all who have been guilty of any of the  aforefaid crimes, 
which, by the hand of his teacher in his time, he has noted 
and recorded, and whofe fupreme command it is, that however 
gtrocious or remarkable the guilt of apy be, you are to make 
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knowa that our Maoula (to whom be given all praife and glory) 
has fhut the gates of his grace againft them, and will never. 
more receive them, Likewife all who have revealed any part of 
his myfteries, muft openly, before all who make a profeffion of 
excelling i in zeal for this fervice, be put to ‘death, without fhew- 
ing them any mercy, compaflion, or lenity ; fuch being to be. 
accounted feparate from thofe, whofe zeal is excellent, and be 
ranked among thofe who are in error and unbelief. 


. & Be careful therefore to bury thefe myfteries under the 
walls, Nor are any to read them but in a fecret place; and 
then only to the teacher, which at that time fhall have in charge 
to inftruct thofe of the beft capacity among believers, concern- 
ing the myfteries of the divine unity. Alfo, it is not permitted 
that the book, nor the cheft in which is the image of the hu- 
man form of our Maoula, (whofe is praife and glory) be brought 
out of the houfe of the teacher: and alfo, the likenefS of the 
human form of our Maoula, (to whom be glory) fhall be made 
enly of gold or filver. : 


«© And in cafe this book, or any of its myfteries, be found 
in the hands of an unbeliever, or of a pafflenger, or of one 
who attributes adjuncts to God, or of a robber, or of a proffiz 
gate, or of an apoftate, or of a forfaker of the worship of the 
unity, whether by violence, or by the permiffion of our Maoula, 
who is worthy of all honour, whether any thing has been re- 
vealed or not, it fhall be deftroyed and cut to pieces. Be then, 
you who are of the family of the unity, very careful, ftriétly. to 
conceal thefe myiteries with great marks of reverence to them, 
nor ever more expofe them to the knowledge of man. 


«* Embrace the worfhip of thofe who have power over you 3 - 
for fuch is the pleafure of our Maoula, (to whom obedience 
and honour are due) til] he, to whom the beft times'are known, 
fhall unfheath his {word, and difplay the power of his unity or 
fimplicity : and then all that ye are poffeffed of fhall remain 
for ever. This was written in the month of Metharan, nine 
years after the flave of our Maoula had fhewed himfelf; and 
the name of this flave was Hamza, a teacher of the time, for 
the truth which fhall make known its wrath againft thofe who 
afcribe adjunéts to God, and who have turned their backs on 
true worthip, truth fhall deftroy. them with the fword of our 
Maoula, who is excellent in power, and who exercifes fevere 


dominion over the God ef the children of the world.” 


‘ This 
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© This extra@, from the Book of the Worfhip and Myfteries 
of the Drufes, was communicated to me by a capuchin of the 


convent of Tripoli, with many ferious expreffions concerning - 


the authenticity of it: and from this writing it appears, that, 
befides the many abfurdities in ‘t, the Drufes are ftill in expec- 
tation of the coming of Hakem, as the Jews are of the Meffi- 
atr; and that then alfo their religion fhall triumph over all 


others. 





Art. VI. The Tragedies of Sophocles, from the Greek; By Tho- 
mas Francklin, M. A. fellow of Trinity-College, and Greek 
profefor in the univerfity of Cambridge. In Two Vols. 410. 

- Pr. 1. 4s. - Francklin. 


O thofe who know the great difference between the idioms 

of the Greek and Englifh languages, and what is ftill 
more to be confidered, the vaft diffimilitude of manners, cuf- 
toms, and religious rites, between the fimplicity of antient 
times, and the polifhed improvements of the prefent age, the 
difficulty of this undertaking will appear in its full force: nay, 
if thefe circumftances be remembered, we fhall be furprized to 
fee the perfonages of the Iliad make any tolerable figure in a 
modern theatre, while they retain the texture and form of their 
own antient drefs and dialogue. It is not enough for the critic 
to exclaim, * Such a line is flat—Such a character is brutal— 
Such a reflection is trite and hackneyed.’ He ought to enquire 
whether that line is not obfcure in the original; and whether 
the author’s meaning could be better expreffed : whether this 
unpolifhed character is not fuitable to the roughnefs of the times: 
and people from which it was culled ; and whether the refleCtion 
- which was originally juft, pertinent, and fpirited, has not been 
rendered trite, and hackneyed by our own repeated ufe and ap- 
plication. ‘The Englifh tranflator has, we apprehend, more 
difficulties to encounter than ufually lie in the way of thofe who 
tranflate the claflics into other languages. He is furrounded by 
a greater number of critics, who: pretend to underftand, and de- 
cide dogmatically on the fubje&t ; and he makes his appearance 
in aJanguage, farther removed than any we know, from: the 
elegant fimplicity of the Greek and Roman dialeés. In this 
refpe& our neighbours of France have a. great advantage over us. 
Notwithitanding the grimace in their characters, and the affec~ 
tation in their manners and addrefs, there is a narveté in their 
language,.and even in their fentiments, analogous to that claf- 
fical fimplicity we have been mentioning, which cannot be by 
any 
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any. art of tranflation, transfufed into our tongue: for this reas 
fon it will be found impraéticable to tranflate the comedies of 
Moliere, fo as to render them agreeable to. an Englith reader; 
without. throwing in additional warmth and colouring.. The 
fame reafon. too will preponderate againft any tranflatioh of Te. 

rence, whofe chief praife is to have preferved.that chaftened 
propriety of character and decorum, which an Englifh aa- 
dience damns as cold, lifelefs, and infipid. An Englith drama- 
tic author, inftead of confulting the judgment,- mutt appeal-to 
the imagination, the fancy, and the paflions.of his hearers. In- 
ftead of moralizing in dull apothegms, he muft rouze, elevate, 
furprize, and tickle, with rage, declamation, wit, and humour. 
A French parterre, naturally volatile, muft be lulled and fixed 
with dry maxims couched in fmooth couplets ; an Englith pit, 
naturally faturnine, muft be ftimulated with the bufineis and 
agitation of the fcene; with revolutions, recognitions, repartee, 
and altercation. 


The work, now before us, is elegantly printed in quarto, 
adorned with a fuitable frontifpiece, defigned,by Hayman, and 
dedicated to the prince of Wales. At the end of the lift of 
fubfcribers, the author promifes to deliver them gratis, on or 
before the firft of November next, a differtation on the antient 
tragedy. This, together with a new tranflation of Brumsy, by 
another celebrated hand, which, we are told, will foon eda 
its appearance, may improve the tafte of the public, with ref- 
peét to dramatic poetry, at prefent but little underitood by the 
connoifleurs, 


Mr. Francklin has enriched his tranflation with notes expla- 
natory and critical, for the benefit of the unlearned reader ; 
and has, in our opinion, executed the work with equal accu- 
racy and fpirit. Confidering that ingenious gentleman’s inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Greek language, of which he was 
profeffor in one of our univerfities, and the helps he had from 
{choliafts, commentators, tranflators, and critics, who have 
written on thefe tragedies in Greek, Latin, French, and other 
lanouage, it is not to be fuppofed that he could, in any inftance, 
miitake his author’s meaning. We have carefully compared the 
ereateft part of his £/#ra with the original, and will venture to 
fay it is tranflated with great fidelity, nothing being émitted, 
but now and then an unneceflary epithet, which, by being  re- 
tained, would have flattened the tranflation. The fate of Aga- 
memnon and Clytemnefira, was a ‘favourite fubjec&t among‘the 
antients as wellas moderns. Euripides wrote a celebrated) tra- 
gedy‘on — event, though the fable is varied in one eflen- 

tial 
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tial cireumftance ; for he reprefents Eleétra as married to a pea- 
fant. He likewife compofed the Oreftes, a piece of the fame 
web, to which alfo belong the 4zamemnon, Choephori, and Eume- 
wides of Aifchylus, and the Agamemnon of Seneca. Two tragedies 
on the fubjeé of Eira, have been produced by two of the beft 
geniufes of France; and we have feen more than one manu- 
fcript play in Englith on the fame theme, befides the 4gamemnox 
ef Thomfon, and the Diftreffed Mother, built upon the mis- 
fortunes of that family. It is not our province to enter 
into a difcuffion of the merits of Sophocles, as a dramatic au- 
thor, or give a minute detail of his different pieces. The bu- 
finefs here is to convey an idea of the tranflation, and this 
we fhall do by a few extracts from the moft celebrated of his 
feven furviving tragedies, namely, Ocdipus Tyrannus, EleGra, 
Ajax Flagellifer, Antigone, Oedipus Coloneus, Trachinia, and Phi- 
boGetes. ‘This, however, is not the order in which they are 
printed by the tranflator. 





Sophocks has been greatly admired for his defcriptive genius : 
the following narration, though fome critics may think it in- 
terrupts the bufinefS of the drama, is remarkably animated and 
picturefque : 

‘GOVERNOR. 


* Know then, Oreftes at the Pythian games, 
Eager for-glory met affembled Greece; 
Soon as the herald’s far-refounding voice 
Proclaim’d the courfe, the graceful youth appear’d, 
And was by all admired : fuccefsful foon 
He reach’d the goal, and bore his prize away. 
Ne’er did thefe eyes behold fuch feats perform’d 
By mortal ftrength ; in ev’ry courfe fuperior 
He rofe victorious: theme of every tongue 
Was the brave Argive, great Atrides’ fon, 
Who led the Grecian hott : but O! in vain 
Doth human valour ftrive, when pow’r divine 
Purfues vindiétive! the fucceeding morn 
Uprofe. the fun, and with him all the train 
Of youthful rivals in the chariot race ; 
One from Achaia, one from Sparta came, 
Of Afric’s fons advanc’d a noble pair, 
And join’d the throng; with thefe Oreftes drove 
His fwift Theffalian fteeds ; Atolia next 
For yellow courfers fam’d ; and next Magnefia ; 
And Athens, built by hands divine, fent forth 
Her fkilful charioteer ; an Ainjan pext 

Drove 
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‘Drove his white horfes thro’ the field; and laft | fas 
A brave Beotian clos’d the warrior train. 
And now in order rang’d, as each by lot, 
Determin’d ftood, forth at the trumpet’s found 
They rufh’d together, fhook their glitt’ring reins, 
And lafh’d their foaming courfers oer the plain, 
~ Loud was the din of ratt’ling cars involv’d 
In duftyctouds 5 clofe on each other preft , 
 The'rival youths, together ftopt, and ruta 
Together all: the haplefs fEnian. firft, =~ 
His: fiery fteeds impatient of. fubjeGion, 
Entangfett on the Lybian. chatiot hung; - 
Confufion foon and terror thro’ the croud. . 
Difaitrous fpread ; the jarring axles ring; 
Wheel within wheel now crack’d, till Chryfa’ sfield — 
Was with the fcatter’d ruins quite o’erfpread. 
Th’ Athenian cautious view’d the diftant danger, 
Drew im the rein, and turn’d his car afide, 
Then pafs’d them all. Oreftes, who fecure - 
Of conqueft lagg’d behind, with eager. pace 
Now urg’d his rapid courfe, and fwift purfu’d. 
Sharp was the conteft; now th’ Athenian firft, 
And now Oreftes o’er his courfers hung, 
Now fide by fide they ran; when to the laft 
And fatal goal they came, Atrides’ fon, 
As chance with flacken’d rein he turn’d the car, 
Full on the pillar ftruck, tore from the:wheel . 
Its brittle fpokes, and. from: his: feat down dropp’d: 
| Precipitate ; entangled in the reins 
His fiery courfers dragg’dhith o’er the field.’ 
Whilft fhrieking crouds with pity view’d the youth, - 
Whofe gallant deeds deferv’d a better fate. ‘ 
Scarce could they ftop the rapid car, or loofe. . 
His mangled corfe, fo drench’d in blood, fo chang’d, 
That fcarce a friend cou’d. fay it was Oreftes, 
Strait on the pile they burnt his fad remains, 
And,. in an urn enclos’d, a chofen few 
From Phocis fent have brought his afhes home. 
To reap due honours: im his native lands + 











There is fomething very affecting in the fcene where Oreftes 
difcovers himfelf to his fifter. Ele&ra, who fuppofed him.dead ; 
but furely, nothing was éver.fo calculated _to-excite horror, as 
the cataftrophe of this tragedy, which is, in. all refpetts, tre- 
mendoufly fublime. Every body knows that Oreftes, at-the 
inftigation of Eleétra, facrifices his own mother Clytemineftra 
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to the manes_ of his father Agamemnon. Sacrifices her on the 
very {pot where his father fell. There is fomething dreadful 
in the circumftance of a fon’s imbruing his hands in the blood 
of his parent; but this emotion rifes to all the folemnity of 
horror, when we confider him as executing the vengeance of 
the gods, by the exprefs command of the oracle. -Clytemnef- 
tra is murdered behind the fcenes, but in fuch a manner, as 
renders the deed perhaps more difmal, than if fhe had been 
difpatched on,the ftage. The expeétation of the audience is 
awakened, and arouzed by a fine enthufiaftic, and feemingly 
prophetical exclamation of the chorus. Eleétra ftands upon the 
fcene to watch the coming of Aégifthus, and encourage Oreftes 
to proceed with his horrid tafk : at length the queen, his mother, 
is heard to cry within, and beg for mercy of her fon, Q réxvo», 
rixvov, Oi'xreie tay téndcav. He is deaf to her intreaties, and, an- 
fwers not but with the point of his poignard : then fhe cries 
Q pot, wemrnics, Alas! I’m ftriken. What Ele&ra utters on 
this occafion is truly horrible, and, as Brumoy obferves, Fait 
Jremir, Tassov Swany. Another, or a double ftroke, 


‘CHORUS. 
‘STROPHE. 


‘ Behold, he comes! the flaughter-breathing god 

Mars, ever thirfting for the murth’ret’s blood ; 

_ And fee the dogs of war are clofe behind ; 

Nought can efcape their all-devouring rage; 

This did my confcious heart long fince prefage, 
And the fair dream that ftruck my raptur’d mind, 


‘ANTISTROPHE. 


‘ Th’ avenger fteals along with filent feet, 
And fharpen’d fword, to his paternal feat, 
His injur’d father’s wrongs to vindicate ; 
Conceal’d from all by Maia’s fraudful fon, 
Who fafe conduéts him till the deed be done, 


’ Nor longer will delay the needful work of fate. 
[Exeunt. 


oe. he ee SCENE IL 


*‘Erectra, CHorvws. 


« EleGra. O! my dear friends, they are about it now, 


The deed is doing ; but be ftill, 
© Chorus. What deed ? 


How ? where? 
‘ Fiera. 
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© Ele&ra. She doth prepare for a fun’ral banquet ; 


But they are not far from her. . 
© Chorus. . Why then leave them ? 


¢ Eléra. To watch Agifthus, left he fteal upon us 


And blaft our purpofe. 
© Clytemneftra. [Behind the Scenes.] QO! r ‘I am betray’d ! ! 


My palace full of murth’rers ; not a friend 
Left to protect me. 


‘ Ele@ra. = . Some one cries within ; 
Did you not hear? 
© Chorus. It is too horrible 


For mortal ear; I tremble at the found. 

© Chtemneftra. [within] #gifthus, O! where art thou? 

© Ele&ra. Hak again 
The voice, and louder. 

‘ Clytemneftra. [within.| O}! my child, my child ! 
Pity thy mother, pity her who bore thee. 

‘ EleGra. Be thine the pity which thou thewd'tt to him, 
And to his father. 

© Chorus. 0! unhappy, kingdom ! 
O! wretched race! thy mifery is full ; “ee 
This day will finifh all. 

* Chtaemnefira, [within] O! Iam wounjied }: : 

‘ Ek@ra, Another ftroke. Another, if : thou can’it.. 

* Chtemnefira. Ah me! again! b 

‘ EkG@ra: O! that Agiithus too | 
Groan’d with thee now. 13 2 

© Chorus. _ Then vengeance Is seen 
The dead arife and fhed their murth’rers bload . 
In copious ftreams. : 


‘SCENE IL 


* Orestes, Pyztapes, Governor of Orestes, oe 


‘ Cuorvus. ~ 
© EleSra. ' Behold them here; their hands 
Dropping with gore ; a pious facrifice esl bat 
To the great godof war. ‘How is’t Oreftes? it i 


Oreftes. ’Tis very well; all’swell, if there be trath,. 
In great Apollo’s oracles, fhe’s: dead. c 


Thou need’ft not fear a cruel mother now... ia » ion 
‘ Chorus. No more; A-gifthus comés. as 
© Ele@ra. Inftant go in ; 


Do ye not fee him? joyful he returns. 
* Corts. Retire: thus far is right, go on, and profper. 
* Orefes. Fear not, we'll do it. 
© Chorus. 
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© Choris. But immediately. 
* Oreftes, I'm gone. 
: [ Exeunt Orefes, Pylades, and Gowernor, 
© Eke@ra: For whiat remaits here to be dotie, 
Be it my care,; I’ll whifper in his ear 
A few foft flatt’fing words, that he may rufh © 
Unknowing down precipitaté on rtiin. 


‘s C EN E Ut 
¢ Ecistuus, Evectra, Cuorvs. 


¢ Aigifthus. Which of you knows éught of thefe Phodian 
cuefts, 
Who come to tell us of Oreftes’ death ? 
You firft 1 atk, Electra, once fo proud 
And fierce of foul: it doth concern you moft ; 
And therefore you, I think, can beit inform mé, 
* EkGra. Yes I can tell thee ; is it poffible - 
I fhou’d not know it? that were not to know 
A circumftance of déareft import to me. 
‘ ZEgifibus. Where are they thén? 
* Electra. Within. _ 
¢ Hgifthus. And fpake they truth ? 
* EleGra. They did ; a truth not prov’d by words alone, 


But faéts undoubted. 
© Agifthus. Shall we fee him then ? 


© Eleéfra. Ay, anda dreadful fight it isto fee. 7 
‘ Agifthus. Thou art tot wont to give me fo mnedh joy ; 


Now I am glad indeed. 
© Ele&ra. Glad may’ft thot be, 
If aught there is in that can give thee joy. 
‘ Zegifthus. Silence within, and let my palace gates 
Be open’d all; that Argos and Mycenz | 
_ May Fiend her millions forth to view the fight ; 
And if there are who nourifh idle hopes 
That ftill Oreftes lives, behold him here, 
And learn fubmiffion, nor inflame the croud 
Againft their lawful fov’reign, left they feet 
An angry monarch’s heavieft vengeance on therh. 
‘ EleGra. Already I have learn’d the tafk, and yield 


To pow’r fuperior. 














*SCENE 
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‘Ss CEN E Iv. 
® Opens and difcovers the body of Clytaemneftra extended on a bier, and 


covered with a veil. 





‘ 
© Orestes, Pytapes, Governor of Orestes, ACISTHUS, 


E.ectRa, Cuorus, and a croud of Spectators from the city. 


© Agifthus. | What a fight is here! 
O! deity fupreme ! this cou’d not be 
But by thy will ; and whether Nemefis 
Shall ftill o’ertake me for my crime, I know not. 
Take off the veil, that I may view him well ; 
He was by blood ally’d, and therefore claims , 
Our decent forrows, 

* Oreftes. Take it off thyfelf 3 
Tis not my offices thee it beft befits 
To fee and to lament. 

‘ Aigifthus. And fo it does ; 


And I will do’t: fend Clytemneftra hither. 
[ Taking off the weil, 





“ Oreftes. She is before thee. 

© Aicifibus. Ha! what dol fee? 

* Oreftes.. Why, what’s the matter? what affrights thee fo? 
Do you not fee him ? 


© Aigifthus. In what dreadful fhare 
Am I then fall’n ? 

“ Oreftes. Doft thou not now behold 
That thou art talking with the dead? 

« Lgifthus. Alas! 





Too well I fee it, and thou art—Oreftes. 

‘ Oreftes. So great a prophet thou, and guefs fo ill! 

‘ Zgifthus. I know that. I am loft, undone for ever 5 
But let me {peak to thee. 

© EleSra. Do not, Oreftes3 

No, not a word; what cana moment’s fpace 
Profit a wretch like him to death devoted ? 
Quick let him dye, and cait his carcafe forth 
To th’ dogs and vultures; they will beft perform 
Fit obfequies for him: by this alone 
We can be free and happy. 

© Oreftes. Get thee in; 
‘This is no time for talk; thy life, thy life. 

© Aegifthus. But why go in? If what thou mean’ft to do 
Be juft, what need of darknefs to conceal it ? 
Why not deftroy me here? 

Vor. VII. June 1759.5 Mm * Orefey 
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* Oreftes. rf Ft is not thine 
Now to command: hence to the fatal place 
Where our dear father fell, and perifh there. 
‘ “gifthus. This palace then is doom’d to be the witnef¥ 
Of all the prefent, all the future woes: 
Of Pelops’ haplefs race. 
© Oreftes.» Of thine, at leaft 
It fhall be witnefs; that’s my prophecy, 
And a moft true one. ; 
Agifthus. Fis not from thy father. 
Orejies. ‘Thou talk’ft, and time is loft. Away. 
Aigifthus. I follow. 
Oveftes. Thou thalt go firft. 
AE gifthus. Think’ft thou I mean to fly ? 
Orefies. No; but ’'d make thy end moft bitter to thee 
In every circumitance, nor let thee choofe 
The foftef’ means. Were all like thee to perith 
Who violate the laws, ’twou’d Ieffen much 
The guilt of mortals, and reform mankind. [Exeunt. 
* Chorase QO! race of Atreus! after all thy woes, 
How art thou thus by one advent’rous deed 
‘Yo freedom and to happinefs reftor’d !” 





“ o . a a “ 


As the chorus of the antienfs was, in the opinion of the coms 
mentators, fet to mufic-and fung between the aéts, Mr. Franck- 
lin has generally thrown this part into a kind ef ode or ftanza, 
which has a very good effect. On: the whole, we heartily ap- 
prove of this tranflatien, and warmly recommend it to the fa- 
vour of the public. 


7 i 
—— 





Art. VII. Objfervations on the Changes of the Air, and the canco« 
mitant epidemical Difeafes, in the [land of Barbados. To which 
is added, a treatife on the putrid bilious fever, comnmonly called the 
Yellow Fever ; and fuch other difeafes as ave indigenous or énde- 
mial, in the Weft India Iflands, or in the’ Torrid Zozie: By 
William Hillary, M.D. Sv. Pr. s. Hitch and Hawes. 


AS in every other Itberal profeffioa, fo in phyfic, good fenfa 
is the moft effential qualification iw # practitioner : more 
efpecially if he be feized with the rage of commencing duthor. 
Where uncerftanding has not laid the foundation, all learning, 
is vain and idle’: it fills the head without enlarging the ¢apaci- 
ty, and only furnifhes the parade and formality of the protef- 
fiony 
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fion; without communicating the art and myftery, which, in 
fact, is nothing more than found judgment improved, It was 
the faying of a celebrated wit of the laft age, “‘ That learning 
may be fit armour for a ftrong man, but a weak one will be 
crufhed and opprefied by it.” In no inftance is the obfervation 
more juft than in the profeflion in view, where the fize of the 
peruke, the gravity of vifage, and the profundity of erudition, 
help only to encreafe the abfurdity of the charaéter, if unfup- 
ported by good fenfe, the moft valuable of all poffeffions: 


Among the ancients, phyfic might be followéd by the igno- 
rant and weak, and fociety receive ho injury. Their pre/crip- 
iions were, what many of our pre/cridersare, heavy, dull, and in- 
fipid; but then they were harmlefs and ihoffenfive, in which 
particular we fear the comparifon will fail. Since the introduc- 
tion of chemiftry into medicine, a peri in the hahds of 4 fool, 
is like a {word in thofe of a thadinan ; it may, percharice, rid 
inankind of a worthlefs individual, but it will rob them of the 
worthy too. Far be it from us to depreciate learning; ’tis the 
abufe of which we complain, and the bringing up young people 
to liberal employments, who were born to be hewers of wood 


and drawers of water. 


Dr. Hillary; the fenfible author before us, is 4 proof that 
with a moderate fhare of what is called learning, a man may 
attain deferved eminence in phyfic ; and yet, fuch is the infa- 
tuation of mankind, he would be thought learned at the ex- 
pence of his underitanding. He is fond of difplaying his read= 
ing, though we may venture to pronounce; that he feldom for- 
feits the reputation of the judicious praétitioner, and found 


philofopher, but when he puts on the fcholar. 


We often catch hii tripping in points of /cierice, tievér in dé» 
fcribing nature ; and while he keeps to fats within his own 
obfervation, no author we know has fo minutely, fo accu- 
iately, and fo critically related the fymptouns of the yellow, or 
putrid bilious fever, the dry gripes, the yaws, nyZalopia, elephans 
tiafis, and fome other difeafes acute and chronical, which, tho? 
improperly, he calls indigenous, or éndemidl to -cduntries 
within the torrid zone. So carefully has he defcribed every ap- 
pearance of the difeafe, through its feverdl ftaves, that the 
greateft novice in practice cannot miftake it. Reading his de- 
{cription is almoft equivalent to feeing the patient, and differs 
ohly as a copy from the original; the lineaments aré more 
faint, but the refemblance is ftrong. We believe we hazard 
hothing in affirming, that in this particular he is little inferior 
to the Brith Hippocrates, Sydenbam ; we do aot mean int elegance of 
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ftyle, in which Dr. Hillary is greatly deficient, but in fimplicity, 
and that natural order in which he has defcribed one fymptom 
as arifing from another. Nor is his inveftigation of the nature 
and caufes of thofe difeafes, and the manner of their acting, fo 
as to produce their feveral fymptoms, the effects of imagination 
and a received fyftem, but the refult of long experience and 
rational deduction from the well-known laws of motion and 
animal cconomy. In confirmation of what we affert, we fhall 
endeavour to give the reader a faithful epitome of the doétor’s 
account of the yellow fever, which, we hope, will prove an ufe- 
ful prefent to the ignorant tribe of young furgeons and journey- 
men apothecaries, who daily tranfport themfelves in flocks to 
“our American colonies. 


From the moft authentic accounts the do&or could obtain, as 
alfo from the nature and fymptoms of the difeafe, the yellow, 
or putrid bilious fever, appears to be indigenous to the Weft In- 
dies, that part of the American continent lying within or near 
the tropics, and probably to all other countries between the 
fame parallels. He reje&ts Dr. Warren’s opinion, that this fever 
is a native of Paleftine, brought from thence to Marfeilles, and 
thence wafted to Martinico, from whence it fpread itfelf over 
the other iflands of the Weft-Indies about thirty-feven years 
ago. He alfo rejeéts the notion of its being peitilential and 
‘contagious, and confirms this opinion by arguments drawn from 
reafon, from philofophy, and experience. The yellow fever 
‘moft commonly feizes ftrangers to the climate, whence the 
French call it La Fievre Matclotte. ‘Thofe who come from a 
colder or more temperate climate, are peculiarly fufceptible of 
it ; and more readilyif they drink freely of vinous or fpirituous 
liquors, labour hard, ufe violent exercife, expofe themfelves to 
‘the fcorching rays of the fun in the day, and the heavy dews 
and damp air of the night. It appears at all times and in all 
feafons of the year, with no other difference than that the fymp- 
toms are more acute, and the fever higher in hot than in tem- 
perate weather; but it rages with the utmoft violence in hot dry 
feafons, preceded by moift warm weather. 


The patient is firft feized with a faintnefs, then a ficknefs at 
the ftomach, generally a giddinefs in the head, foon after witha 
‘chillnefs and horror (rarely a rigor, or convulfive fhuddering) 
which are foon followed by a violent heat and high fever, attended 
with acute darting pains in the head and back ; a flujhing in the 
Jace, with an.inflamed rednefs and burning heat in the eyes ; great 
anxiety or oppreffion about the precordia, with a train of direful 
fymptoms. Thefe laft are the pathognomonic fymptoms of the 
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yellow fever, efpecially when accompanied with bilious yellow vo- 
mitings, great anxiety, and frequent fighing. In general the pulfe 
is now quick, high, foft, and fometimtes throbbing, never hard; in 
fome it is quick, low, and oppreffed. Refpiration is fhort, full, 
and laborious; the fkin hot, and fometimes dry, tho’ more fre- 
quently moift. The blood, even at the firft appearance of the 
diforder, is often of an exceeding florid red, thin, rarified, and 
without the Jeaft fizinefs ; the crafflamentum, when cold, fcarce 
cohering, but fluctuating and eafily feparated, while the ferum 
is of a deep yellow. Modft of thefe fymptoms continually en- 
creafe as the difeafe advances; the reaching and vomiting be- 
come almoft inceffant; the anxiety gfeater ; fighing more fre- 
quent and deep ; continual reftlefsnefs and tofling ; no eafe in 
any pofture; fcarce any fleep, and that difturbed, and afford- 
ing little refrefhment to the fick. When the patient faints, his 
fkin turns yellow about the face and neck, recovering its natu- 
ral colour as the fainting goes off. Thefe fymptoms ufually 
continue to the third day.; fometimes not longer than the firft 
or fecond, and in particular cafes to the end of the fourth day. 
The firft fhews the quick diffolution of the blood, and the great 
malignity of the difeafe, and the laft the contrary ; hoth are 
haftened or retarded by improper management, and other cir- 
cumftances. This may be called the firft ftadium of the di- 


feafe, which ends for the moft part on the third day, 


The doétor obferves, that blood taken from the patient on 
the fecond or third day, appears much diffolved, the ferum more 
yellow, and the craflamentum florid, loofe, and undulating, 
like what he calls fzxy water. Sometimes it has dark and blackith 
fpots on its furface, indicating a ftrong gangrenefcent diathefis. 
Towards the conclufion of the firft ftage, the pulfe, which was 
quick before, now becomes low; though in fome patients this 
change is fcarce difcernible : the vomiting grows porraceous and 
inceflant, if not fo before, anda comatous difpofition, with in- 
terrupted deliriums, enfues, In fome the thirft is great, in 
others not much; the pulfe continues low, often quick, with 
cold clammy fweats, and frequently with deliquia. The eyes, 
which at firit were inflamed and red, them of a dufky. colour, 
now become yellow. This yellownefs foon fpreads itfelf round; 
the mouth, eyes, temples, and neck, and fhortly after is diffufed 
all over the body, which is fo far from being always an encou- 
raging prognoitic, as Dr. Town affirms, that it commonly 

roves a mortal fymptom. It fhews, according to our author, 
a great colliquation and diffolution of the blood, and a gangre- 
neicent ftate of the fluids. He admits, that this yellow fuffu- 
Mm 3 fion 
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fion of bile over the furface of the body, has fometimes, 
though feldom, proved critical; but then it did not appear be- 
fore the eighth or ninth day, when the coma, and other bad 
fymptoms began to abate, the yellownefs encreafing as they 
decreafed. When it appears early, it is not only fymptomatt- 
cal, as it arifes from the colliquated, putrid, diflolved and gan- 
grenefcent ftate of the blood, but it too frequently ufhers in the 
lait and fata] fymptoms of the difeafe ; a deep coma, a low 
vermicular and intermitting pulfe, profufe hemorrhages from 
different parts of the body, adelirium, with a laborious and in- 
terrupted refpiration, great anxiety, deep fighing, pervigilia, 
a fubfultus tendinum, coldnefs firft of the extreme parts, next 
of the-whole body, inarticulate fpeech, tremors, convulfions, 
and death. Thus, from the firft appearance of the fymptoma- 
tical yellownefs, the patient may be faid to be in the lait ftage 
of the difeafe, at whatever time it comes on, 


It has been obferved of patients of full, fanguine, and ro- 
buft conftitutions, where bleeding in a fufficient quantity has 
been omitted in the firft, fecond, or third days of the difeafe, 
that the pulfe continued full, ftrong and rapid, never hard; the 
face flufhed, eyes inflamed, the tongue dry, with intenfe thirft 
and heat, till the fecond or laft ftadium fupervenes; when all of 

a fudden the pulfe has funk, and death foon enfued. In others, 
ro ae plethori¢, the tongue has kept moift through the 
whole courle of the difeate, even when they have been long de- 
firious : the heat of the fk: in, and the ftrength and velocity of 
the pulfe, have continued after the firft ftage, near the ftandard 
of health, till within a few hours before,death. When a coma 
comes on, a perfon not perfectly acquainted with this fever, 
would eafily, from the pulfe, heat, and breathing, imagine the 
patient in a fine refrefhing natural fleep. Others again, when 
the pulfe has funk, and the laft {cene was feemingly approaching, 
have, to the great furprize of all prefent, perfectly recovered 
their fenfes, talked chearfully for an hour or two, and then died 


fuddenly, ftrongly convulied. 


In the laft ftaye, fo attenuated and diffolved is the blood, that 
it frequently flows aot only from the nofe and mouth, but from 
the eyes, and through all ‘the pores of the body; large quanti- 
ties of black, he if baked, half mortified coagulated blood, are 
alfo voided diva wel xz7wW, accor npanied by a yellow and dufky pu- 
trid bile. ‘The urine, which was before of ‘a high iGtericious co- 
Jour, is now almoft black, and frequently mixed with a confidera- 


ble quantity of half diffolved blood. The pulfe, already much 
funk, 
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funk, becomes now exceedingly low and depreffed ; unequal and | 
intermitting ; the brearhing difficult and laborious; the anxiety - 
almoft inexpreffible; an oppreflion, with a burning heat - 
round the precordia, enfues, tho’ the extremities are cold, and 
often fevered with clayith clammy fweats; a conftant delirium 
fucceeds, and then a total lofs. of reafon, and.the external fenfes. 
In many parts of the body livid fpots are feen, efpecially about . 
the precordia, and frequently gangrenes in other parts of the-. 
body, which foon terminate in death. After death the body ap- 
pears much fuller of large livid blackifh and mortified fpots, 
puticularly the precordia, the region of the lower belly, efpe- 
cially the right hypocondrium; which parts, from the firft at- 
tack, feem to be the principal feat of this dreadful difeale. 
Upon diflection, the gall, bladder, and biliary ducts, are found | 
turgid, and filled with a putrid dark bile; the liver, itomach, 
and parts adjoining, covered with blackifh mortified fpots, and 
fometimes gangrenes in thefe and other parts of the body. 
‘The whole corpfe foon putrefies after death, and can be kept 
hut a few hours above ground. 





From attentive confideration to all thefe fymptoms, the doc- 
tor concludes, that a bilious putrefying diathefis is introduced 
into the blood, and all the circulating fluids. Hence, not only 
the operations of chylification and fanguification are difturbed, 
altered, changed, and inguinated, with a putrid bilious acrimo- 
ny, but errores loci fluidorum are produced ; whence the brain is 
affected, all the animal funétions difturbed, the texture of the 
hlood fo broke and diffolved, that the humours are changed 
into a lethjferous ichor, which, if not timely prevented, mutt 
infallibly end im death. He believes, contrary to the opinion 
of Dr. Warren, that the bile has a principal fhare in exciting 
this fever, and the putrid gangrenefcent flate of the blood.. 
a The reafoning upon this fubject is fenfible and rational; from 
which, and the preceding fymptoms, he deduces the following. 
indications and intentions of cure. 


© 1. To moderate the too great and rapid motion of the fiuids, and abate 
the heat and violence of the fever in the two firft days of the difeafe, 
avjth all poffible expedition and fafety. 2. To evacuate and carry out 
of the body that putrid bile, and thofe unfound humours as early in the 
diflemper as may be, 3. To fiop the putrefcent difpofition of the 
fluids, and prevent gangrenes, by fuitable anti/fiptics.’ 





To anfwer the firft intention, our author prefcribes bleeding 
on the firft appearance of the fever, ina quantity proportioned 
to the violence of the fymptoms, and the conititution and cir- 
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cumftances of the patient. He has ordered 12, 14, 16, 18 or 
20 ounces to be taken; and if the pulfe rofe, repeated phle- 
botomy the firft or fecond, feldeum on the third day, which 
ought to be attempted with the utmoft caution. However fre- 
quently the operation may be requifite before or on the third 
day, though it is feldom required above twice, or, at the moft, 
thrice, he ftriétly prohibits it after, but upon very preffing and 
extraordinary circumftances. ‘The blood is now in a diffolved 
ftate, and the pulfe fo low, that diminifhing the momentum of 
the blood would affift the gangrenefcent diathefis, and haften a 
mortification and death. Indeed, by. bleeding in any ftate of 
the difeafe, he differs from Dr. Warren, and<all former writers, 
although his arguments and fuccefs feem ftrongly to prove the 
rectitude of his practice. 


With regard to the fecond intention, Dr. Hillary obferves, that 
the great irritation of the ftomach, the continual reachings and 
violent vomitings feem to indicate an emetic; yet has the moft 
gentle and mild dofe been attended with almoit fatal confe- 
quences: fo violently ftimulated, irritated, and inflamed are 
the coats of the ftomach, that no remedies can prevent the ope- 
ration of the emetic, till a mortification in the ittomach en- 
fues, which foon terminates in death. He therefore ftri€ily for- 
bids them, fubftituting in their room large draughts of warm 
water, with fometimes a fmall addition of fimple oxymel, or 
a light infufion of green tea, to carry off the putrid humours, 
and affift nature. After the patient had puked feven, eight, or 
mine times, he ufually gave Extrad: Fhebaic. gr. js vel jfs. for- 
bidding the patient to eat or drink for two heurs after, to pre- 
vent his repeating the medicine. By this method all the fymp- 
toms were moderated, the patient refrefhed, and a truce ob- 
tained from the inceffant vomiting. ' A foundation was laid for 
exhibiting other medicines, as cooling acid juleps, or other anti- 
phlogiftic and antifeptic medicines. Nitre, he obferves, or any 
of its preparations, will rarely flay -upen the ftomach; and as 
to the faline draughts, though efteemcd antiemetics, he ranks 
them among the /zaentia, on account of their attenuating qua- 
lity. But we muit obferve, that this depends wholiy upon the 
time and circumftances in which they are adminiftered. If they 
are given early, and before the putrefcent diathefis and diflolved 
ftate of the blood come on, they may not only be innocent but 
ufeful. The miffura anticmetica, in particular, is preferibed by 
the moft judicious pra¢litioners in different forts of icierical and 
inflammatory diforders. In fhort, we may afhrm, that where 
acid juleps are convenient, the faline draught, compofed of falt 
of wormwood, lemon-juice, and fimple cinnamon water, cannot 
be 
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beimproper. As to Nitre, ’tis only experience that can dictate 
how far it is hurtful or ferviceable; reafon would feem to pres 
fcribe it, but experience, the doétor affures us, confirms it to 


be prejudicial. 


If the bowels are conftipated, our author advifes a gentle 
purging clyfter to be given immediately before the opiate ; and 
after the effects of the rhebaic extra& have ceafed, he recom- 
mends a gentle antiphlogiftic and antifeptic purge. If, on the. 
contrary, the patient is feized with a purging after vomiting, he 
orders a mild dofe of toafted rhubarb, and an antifeptic anodyne 
after it has operated. This purging he always found attended 
with happy confequences, if the patient’s ftrength was properly 
fuitained, and the fever allayed by antifeptics. However irregu- 
lar the pra@ice of purging may be in. many other fevers, the, 
doétor has always found it. beneficial in this. Whenever a pain- 
ful burning heat in the hypoconders, or about the przcordia, 
comes on, a gentle dofe of manna and tamarinds, feldom fails 
of carrying off the pain and heat, by a difcharge of the putrid 
bilious matter that extites them. Om or after the third day,. 
when the pulfe finks, a coma appears, and a yellownefs is diffufed 
over the fkin, the regimen muft be altered, and the third in- 
tention of cure applied to. Here the vis vite mult be fuftain- 
ed, and the momentum of the circulating fluids encreafed, an- 
tifeptics muft be liberally plied, and every thing adminiftered to 
put a ftop to the growing putrefaétion, and the gangrenefcent 
difpofition. Unhappily the Peruvian bark, a medicine the moft 
likely to effect this purpofe, can in no form be kept on the 
fiomach ; and after repeated trials, the doétor found himéelf 
under the neceflity of intirely laying it afide for a light infufion 
of the rad. ferpent. Virginiana. . The following form he has fre- 
quently prefcribed with all the fuccefs he could defire. 


* R Rad. Serpent. Virg..3ij. Croci Angl. 3's. m. et infund. vafe 
claufo in Aq. Bul. 9. f. per Horamunam ut Col. 3vi., adde Ag, Men- 
the Simp. 51). Kini Maderienf. 3iv. Syrup. ‘croct, vel fyrup. e Mecon. 
51. Elix. Vitr. acid. gutt. q. f. ad gratam Saporem. m. capiat cochl, 
ij. vel ij. fingulis boris vel Jepius prore nata.’ 


. Should ‘this fail of raifing the pulfe, and producing the other 
defired effects, the quantity of the fnake-root and faffron are to. 
be encreafed, or the winum croceum, the confe@io cardiaca, or fome 
fuch warm medicine be given, till a glowing heat is diffufed 
over the whole body. If the fever grows high, it is to be mo- 
derated by cooling acid juleps, antifeptics, and fuch like, never 
by volatile alkaline falts or fpirits, which diffolve and encreafe 
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the putrefcent ftate of the fluids. Dr. Hillary reafons fenfibly 
aeainft the ufe of veficatories, which would feem to be indi- 
cated by the foregoing fymptoms, and his arguments-he con- 
firms by repeated experiments : ‘ Yet (fays he) fuch is the un- 
reafonable fondnefs of blifters in this ifland, (Barbadoes) and 
fome other countries alfo, almolt in every cafe where pain anda 
fever feize, that they are too often applied even in dyfenteries, 
and in the beginning of inflammatory fevers, and much too 
often in this fever, even in the laft ftate of it, to the great pre- 
judice of their patients. I have feen a veficatory, which I or- 
dered to be taken off, as I ufually do as foonasI come jn this 
fever, that the part where it laid was turned black, and per- 
feétly fphacelated, and if the fpine and ends of the ribs had not 
hindered, a large fquare paflage into the cavity of the thorax 
would have been opened, if the patient had lived a few hours 
after it, but he died two hours after I came.’ 


From this time the doétor rigidly forbids the application of 
blifters, in every cafe where he was called ; a circumitance that 
now, upon reflection, affords him great pleafure. This injunc- 
tion we cannot, however, but think too indifcriminate, as we 
are perfuaded, that where the pulfe in the firft {tage, as fome- 
times it happens, is low and deprefled, thefe veficatories might 
be ufeful. In this fimple, eafy, and elegant manner, did the 
do€tor invariably treat his patients in the putrid bilious fever, 
and with a fuccefs that confirmed the truth of his theory. With 
regard to the dietetic part of the cure, he advifes, that it may 
be thin, light, and in a fmall quantity, the ftomach being too 
delicate to retain what is not perfectly palatable, or even that in 
any quantity. The following panada, as pleafant, light, and 
auitifeptic, he recommends above all others. 


$m Panis bene fermentati leviter cofi iv. Cog. in Aq. pur. per 
horam, tum tere dia, dein preme per linteum denfifimum ut fit Liquoris 
fie parati \bjfs. cui immifce Limonij maturi talcolatim fciffi 3}. Nu. 
Mo/:. in Polinem triti 3}. Servetur ujut. Sumat eger omui biborio §3}. 
vel §iij. tempore ufus admifcendo Vini Maderienfis ;*, et Sacchari quau- 
tum placet palato agri.’ 


This prefcription, though not very claffical in the language, 
say, notwithitanding, be well enough adapted to the circum- 
fiances of the patient. Particular care muft be taken, that the 
medicines and diet be of the fame difpofition, each of them 
tending to check the bad diathefis of the blood, and the bad 
habit of the fluids. Such are the directions laid down by our 
author in treating this difordey. If is true, that after defcribing 
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fo aceurately the fymptoms, and laying down fo philofophicaily. 
the procatar@ic caufes of the difeafe, it was unneceflary to en- 
large on the pharmezceutic part, and ftill lefs to deliver formu- 
las, which muft ever depend upon the judgment of the attend- 
ing phyfician. However, as we muft afcribe the doCtor’s pro- 
lixity to his defire of being explicit, we willingly pafs over thofe 
little blemifhes, and heartily recommend his book to all thofe 
whofe fortune or inclinations may lead them to follow the pro- 
feflion of ‘phyfic in our colonies. | 


The firft part of this volume is taken up with obfervations on 
the changes of the air, and other particulars fufficiently expref- 
fed in the title ; but we could with, that our limits would per- 
mit us to give an abftract of the Yaws, and fome other difeafes 
not well underitood in this country, and but unfuccefsfully 
treated by European furgeons in the countries where the difeafe 
js endemial. 


We thall omit all ftri€tures upon the language of this deferv- 
ing author, and avoid every thing which can prejudice the fale 
of a book which merits the attention of every man that ftudies 
phyfic and nature. | 





am 
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Arr. VIII. Midical Fa&s and Experiments. _ By Francis Home, 
M.D. fellow of the royal college of phyficians in Edinburgh, 
vo. Price 4s. Millar. . 


HE reader is here prefented with a colleétion of faéts, ° 

and dull ones, as ever were retailed by phyfician or hifto- 
rian; but, like other truths, and the doétor’s prefcriptions, _ 
they may prove extremely falutary, though unpalatable and 
naufeous. This at leaft we are perfuaded is the- author’s own 
opinion, elfe would he never precipitate into public view a per-— 
formance fo crude, fo trifling, and, to own the truth, fo laughs 
able, were we difpofed to mirth, which we by no means are,” 
To Aoliday writers, and fuch as read for amufement, the doétor’s © 
annual prefent may afford entertainment; but to Reviewers 
cloy’d with books, whofe labours return with the moon, and, 
like thofe of Si/phus, are never ending, ‘ever beginning, it is | 
no ‘jeft to wade through volumes of conceit and duinefs. How’ 
earneftly do we with that fome common friend of our author, | 
and his critics, had fhewn him thofe lines of Horace ! 


Solve fene/centem mature Janus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, & iia ducat. 








§3° Medical Fadis and Experiments. 


We have no pleafure in condemning the author, when we re- 
fpe& the man; nor in making the invidious diftinétion between 
the intention and the a&, however, juft in literary cafes, though 
cafuifts do not admit it in moral ones. Let us fuppofe that the 
doétor is reading any other dull book, befides his own, of a 
worthy man, does not his {pleen.rife againft him for forfeiting 
that mediocrity of underftanding he might. have maintained, 
had he taken lefs pains to thew his folly? Yet here the inten- 
zion is good, the man believes he is edifying fociety ; but the 
a& is blameable, for he is really wafting their time, that 
might ufefully- employ it. How common a practice is it to 
write one’s felf out of a little reputation! The doétor has the 
character of a good phyfician, and a ufeful, diligent citizen ; 
why will he pufh his philofophical ambition beyond his natural 
powers? It was quite fufficient that Sanctorius and Keil had 
weighed the éugeffa and egefa, and fhewed that a greater quan- 
tity of aliment goes off by infenfible perfpiration, than by all 
the vifible evacuations. The fubje&t was in their time new, 
curious, and ufeful, and they had dignity to fapport experi- 
ments which might feem puerile; now it is ftale and thread- 
bare ; nor has the dottor, we apprehend, weight fufficient to 
appear with grace in the ftatic chair, in which we behold him 
fufpended, like a fpider in his cobweb, and blown about with 


every breath of-ridicule, malice, -andil-will. We entertain a- 


very different opinion from him of this fpecies of minute phi- 
lofophy, which, to a certain length, may be decently purfued 
by wife men, and the learned ; but beyond this, is the proper 
employment of the idler, and trifling colle€tor of fhells and 
butterflies. 


Dr. Home blames Sanorius ‘ for not fimply sarrating his 
experiments, and leaving the conclufions to be drawn by his 
readers ;? and yet from his own, fmp/e as they are, can we 
deduce no other inference, than that the doétor receives more 
by the upper, than he, paffes by the lower orifice ; that his fto- 
mach is great, his ftools little, and his perfpiration free ad in- 
gratum fetorum. For inftance, what is the refult of the follow- 
ing experiments: July 11th, from 1 the former night, tog 
this morning, the dottor loft 13 0z.-he eat to breakfaft of tea 
and bread 1 lb. 3 }.0z. Betwixt 10 and z he loft 9 oz. (Would 
to heaven his book had been with him, and he had Joit it!) To 
dinner he eat 11b. 4 0z. (No bad meal). Betwixt 2 and 5 he 


idft 5 oz.. Drank of tea in the afternoon 6 oz. From 5 to half. 


an hour after 9, loft g i. but whether ounces or pounds we 
know not. Eat to fupper 11b. 5 4 oz. From half an hour after 


g, to half an hour after 11 loft z oz, During all that time he 
evacuated 
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evacuated by urine 40 oz. and by ftool 3 i1b. Then going to 
reft, he left his readers to draw this important corollary from 
the difcoveries of the day, viz. that the doétor is a neat man; 
that he fups early, and goes to bed fober. From another ex. 
periment it appears that the dodtor lived upon falmon, afpara- 
gus, cream, tart, and bottled punch, which furely was a hete- 
rogeneous mixture for a man acquainted with the qualities of 
foods. Such were the doétor’s fagacious experiments upon him, 
felf ; let us fee of what nature they had been on his patients. 


, young and ftrong, had been fome days in a 





‘ James 
remittent fever : 


Velocity of the pulfe. Heat of the body. Heat of the rooms 


in a minute. 
100 100 74 
Next day, when he finds himfelf eafier ; 
103 99 72 
Day after 104 101 68 


This is really a profound philofophy, that equally excites our 
admiration and compaffion. It doubtlefs conveys no lefs in- 
ftruction to the reader, than it reflets honour on the author ; 
yet will it probably be contefted by foreign literati, and, per- 
haps claimed by the fame gentleman, who, we fear, will make 
fome demands upon the doétor for his other difeovery concern- 
ing the feat of the glanders. However, as this laft may be fer- 
viceable to fome of our readers, we fhall quote it in the author’s 


own words. 


‘ Not being able to get any light in this diftemper, from 
authors, I was obliged to confult nature. With this view I 
opened the head, for I was fure that the feat of the diftemper 
lay there, of a horfe that had been fhot as an incurable, or 
rather, as certainly labouring under this difeafe; for thefe are 
fynonymous terms amongft farriers. I faw the caufe, perceived 
the manner by which the cure was to be effected, committed 
my thoughts, on that fubject, to writing, and communicated 
them to feveral. But till I could confirm thefe thoughts by 
further experience, I thought it not proper they fhould appear. 
I have had no opportunity fince of purfuing this fubje&t. Not 
long ago, le Foffe’s pamphlet on this fubject fell by accident 
into my hands. By it I fee that experienced farrier had difco- 
vered in France the caufe and feat of this diftemper, the fame 
way that I had done, viz. by diffe€tion. We will not difpute 
about the honour of the firft difcovery, but will agree entirely 
in eftablifhing the fame caufe. The latter, and not the former, 
concerns the public. We have both had the fame intention in 

5 attempting 
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tuttempting the cure, though we have propofed different mics 
thods to arrive at that end. When mine fails, his, as the moit 


difficulr, will very properly follow. 


‘ The appearance that I found, on diffe&ting the head of the 
glandered horfe, was this. On the folid bone of the maxilla 
fuperior, or upper jaw, where it makes the under part.of the 
cavity of the noftril, a caries was formed, which had eat a 
quarter of an inch in depth, near an inch in breadth, and bes 
twixt two or three inches in length, ftretching down direétly to 
the aperture of the noftril. A fat glandular fubftance, of a 
white colour, had grown up from the bottom of the rottert 
bone, 2nd had matter on it. The membrane of the nofe, be- 
twixt the caries and the aperture of the nofe, was fretted and 
ulcered in different parts, where the matter had touched it. 


‘ This is the feat and caufe of the glanders, and is probably 
bronght on in the following manner. The membrane which 
lines the cavity of the noftril, being by cold, fever, infection, 
&c. inflamed, fuppurates, and fo lesves the bone bare. All 
bones, when they lofe théir periofteum, and more efpecially 
when the external air has accefs to them, as here it muft by 
breathing, fpoil, and turn carious. There appears at firft, 
matter of a whitifh green colour, and a bad fmell; but at 
length the bones corrupting more and more, and the difeafe 
{preading itfelf all about by frefh fuppurations, the matter ap- 
pears in greater quantity, of a blacker colour, and more fetid 
fmell. ‘The excretory ducts of the fublingual glands have beert 
difcovered by la Fofle to terminate in the cavity of the nofbril. 
The mouths of thefe duéts being inflamed, cannot allow the 
fecreted liquors to pafs ; hence it ftagnates in thefe glands, and 
caufes that {chirrous fwelling there, that is always obferved to 
accompany this difeafe. The horfe is put to death before the 
difeafe kills him; but we may eafily guefs what would be the 
progrefs of the difeafe, if allowed to run its full courfe. The 
blood being tainted by the putrid particles continyally abforbed 
irito it, the poor creature muft be emaciated by degrees, turn 
hectic, and, towards the latter end of the difeafe, will fall into 
a flux, that will foon carry him off, 


‘ Tis eafily to be conceived how difficult the cure mut be, 
confidering how concealed the difeafe is, and how far up the 
noftrils the caries lies. *Tis apparent to every one, how little 
is to be expected frdm the common method of farriers, to flit 
open the nofe. Their injection of pepper, &c. muft likewife 
prove very periticions, as they will inflame the parts more. 
‘ When 
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- € When the membrane of the nofe begins to be inflamed, 
moft of the fatal fymptoms that follow afterwards might, I 
think; be prevented by plentiful bleeding, cooling phyfic, and 
the emollient fteams of warm water. We may difcover a be- 
ginning inflammation of this membrane by the continual fnuff- 
ing of the horfe through his noftrils; an ation in them ana- 
logous to fneezing in us, and arifing from the fame caufe. 


* When the bone once becomes rotten, there is ho curing 
the difeafe unlefs we can get at the part affected. I would pro- 
pofe the following method of cure. Diligent fearch ought to 
be made with a probe, or itiff bugee, which will be in lefs dan- 
ger of irritating the inflamed membrane ; for great care ought 
to be taken to avoid this. If the caries can be found out, I 
think we may go a great way to cure the difeafe. The firft 
thing to be done after the feat is difcovered, is, to convey up 
an inftrument, fhaped like the fteel pencil-cafes that have a feal 
at their end, and with a fharp edge round the circular part that 
is analogous to the feal. This inftrument might have a canula, 
to hinder it from hurting the found parts of the nofe. With 
this all the rotten parts of the bone ought to be fcraped off, 
till it feel hard and firm under the inftrument. This operation 
ought to be repeated every other day, for two or three times, 
as found neceffary ; till fuch time as we can make fome flefh 
fprout ap, which will be difcovered by its foftnefs, and leaving 
a little blood on the initrument. 


‘ The carious part ought often to be wafhed, with a rag 
wrapt round the end of the probe, and dipt in tin@ure of 
myrrh and aloes. Injeéting of lime-water may often be ufed. 
If there is only one noftril affeted, which is always the cafe 
when matter comes but from one, I fhould think that the 
ftuffing it up, and fo hindring the external air to get at the rot- 
ten bone, would be a confiderable circumiftance in the cure. 
The ftuffing fhould be of fuch a nature, as to fuck up the 
matter fo. a little while. It ought often to be changed, and 
the nofe well fyringed with honey of rofes, and iime-water, 
before a freth tent is putin. The matter fhould be drained 
off by rowelling as near the part affeéted as poffible. As the 
horfe’s blood is much affected, I fhould think it proper to give 
him, internally, fweet mercury, with gum guajac, and, after 
two or three dofes, to purge it off with fome gentle cooling 
phyfic, and to repeat thefe medicines very often during the 
cure. The mercury ought by no means to be pufhed fo far as 


-to bring on a falivation ; for that would caufe a flux of matter 


to the part affected, a thing quite contrary to the intention of 


Ure. ° As 
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* As for the fwelled, hard, fublingual glands, I don’t think 
they are of any confideration, fuppofing they fhould remain in 
that ftate; for I don’t find that they ever turn cancerous. To 
refolve them, I would propofe to fhave the part, to foment it 
with a difcutient fomentation, to rub mercurial ointment on it 
twice a-day, and to cover it with a poultice containing a confi- 
derable quantity of Cattile foap.’ 


Upon the whole, this little volume contains fome rematks 
and obfervations not undeferving the attention of the curious; 
were they digefted with more care, and put into fome form ; 
but they are fo dry, flat, and fpiritlefs, that nothing lefs than 
the induftry of a Reviewer can ever toil through them. ‘The 
doétor’s defcription of the epidemic fever that appeared in 
1742 among the troops in Ghent, is really curious upon ac- 
count of one extraordinary fymptom, which he fays was truly 
diagnoftic of this difeafe. ‘ The perfon lofes, fays the doétor, 
his ufual quicknefs of mind, and is very flow at giving his an- 
fwers. This was fo ftrong a diagnoftic fymptom, that we 
knew certainly when one was in this fever, by the firft fentence 
which he fpoke. This gradually degenerated into a ftupor, 
without any great pain in the head, wherein he continued of- 
ten for fourteen days.’ It is greatly to be feared the doctor may 
have imported this dreadful diftemper; for do we not perceive 
his diagnoftic fymptom in the very firft fentence, and the fucs 
ceeding ftupor continuing through the remainder of his per- 
formance ? In a word, Martial’s charaéter of his epigrams is 
truly applicable to the facts and experiments of the dodtor ; 
fome are curious, others tolerable; but the greater part trifling, 
puerile, and pedantic. 





Art. IX. Mifcellaneous Pieces of M. de Secondat, Baron de Mon- 
tefquieu, 8vo. Pr. 45. Wilfon and Durham. 


UCH of our readers as are not in poffefiion of the laft 

fplendid French edition of the celebrated Montefquieu, will 
find this volume a valuable fupplement to his other works, as 
the tranflation is executed with fpirit, though feemingly in- 
accurate. ‘There is a pleafure arifing from the perufal of 
the very bagatelles of men renowned for their knowledge 
and genius; and we receive with veneration thofe pieces 
after they are dead, which would leffen them in our eiteem 
while living. Senfible that we fhall enjoy them no more, we 
treafure up, as precious relics, every faying and word that has 
efcaped them ; but their writings of every kind we deem inefti- 
mable. With what eagernefs would: all the literati of Europe 
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pere over an half defaced fragment of Plato, Cicero, Homer, 
or Virgil? Even a trifling poem of Swift or Pope will make a 
whole edition of their works fell with rapidity, and we now 
would purchafe a warranted original copy of the wortt verfes 
Milton ever wrote, at ten times the price which the original 
copy of the Paradife Lo? brought him. We love to purfue gee 
nius from its ferious occupations to its lighter and more airy 
amufements, and to perufe their unformed fentiments, as well 
as their finifhed pieces. Seeing their thoughts rife without or- 
der, conneétion, or art, and deftitute of the embellifhments 
of ftile, and ornaments of learning, is examining them more 
clofely, entering more intimately into their acquaintances, 
and more ftrongly marking their original powers. In the one, 
they addrefs us with the formal and diitant air of the fuperior ; in 
the other, with the eafe and familiarity of the friend, where 
every thing is uttered as it occurs. Studying the outlines of 
any work of genius, is like watching the progrefs of infancy to 
maturity ; we trace it growing under the hands of the artift; 
we imagine ourfelves prefent at every addition and improve- 
ment, and congratulate ourfelves, as if we had been affifting to 
its final perfeétion. Where it is broke off unfinifhed, we la- 
ment it as a promifing child cut off in the bloom of youth, to 
the difappointment of all our hopes and withes. 


Cicero obferves, that we behold with tranfport and enthu* 
fiafm the little barren fpot, or ruins of a houfe, in which a 
perfon celebrated for his wifdom, his valour, or his learning, 
lived. When he coafted along the fhore of Greece, all the 
heroes, ftatefmen, orators, philofophers, and poets ‘of thofe 
famed republics, rofe in his memory, and were prefent to his 
fight: how much more would he have been delighted with any 
of their poithumous works, however inferior to what he had 
before feen! In juft this manner did we receive pleafure from 
the volume before us. The detached pieces with which we are 
here prefented fall greatly fhort of the merit of ail his other 
performances ; yet ftill they have the {pirit of Monte/guieu. His 
defence of the Spirit of Laws is clofe, cool, and judicious ; 
fometimes rifing to wit, often fhrewdly farcaftic ; but generally 
dry, barren, and of fuch a kind as indicates that the talents of 
this great man did not lie in controverfy. This, perhaps, may 
be the reafon why his elegant panegyriit, D’Alembert, has fo 
flightly touched upon this piece. As to the Temple of Gnidus, 
we muit beg leave to diffent in opinion from that polite enco- 
miaft, who, we think, has extolled it greatly beyond its merit, 
and probably from that fympathetic veneration which men of 
genias ever feel for each other. In our mind, it proves little 
more, than that Montefquieu, to his other great talents, an- 

Vor. VH. June 1759. N a2 nexed 
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nexed thofe of fancy and invention. Of the effay on tafte, we 
have fpoke in our laft Number ; befides which nothing in this 
collection deferves any particular notice, except D’Alembert’s 
eulogium on our author, his analyfs of the Spirit of Laws, 
both which are fine pieces; and baron Montefquieu’s oration 
upon being admitted a member of the French academy. This 
we fhall prefent to our readers, as a fpecimen of that fire of 
genius, which qualified him no lefs for a poet ard orator, than 
his profound erudition, found judgment, and vaft reach of 
underitanding, for the firft of politicians. 


‘ GENTLEMEN, 

* By beftowing upon me the place of Mr. de Sacy, you 
have not fo much taught the public what I am, as what I 
ought to be. 

‘ It was not your intention to compare me with him, but 
to point him out to me as a model. 

‘ Formed for fociety, he was amiable, he was ufeful in it : 
his manners were eafy and agreeable; his morals were ftri& 
and fevere. 

‘ To a fine genius he joined a ftill more excellent heart ; 
the qualities of his head held only the fecond place in him ; 
they were an ornament to his merit, but not its principal 
fource. 

‘ He wrote to inftrué&; and while inftructing, he always 
made himfelf be beloved. Every thing in his works breathes a 
fpirit of candour and probity. ‘They make us feel and con- 
fefs the goodnefs of his heart: we never difcover the great 
man, but along with the man of honour. 

* He followed virtue from natural inclination; he was ftill 
more attached to it by his ftudies.5 He was of opinion that 
having wrote upon morality, it became him to be more ftri& 
in his condu& than others; that there-could be no excufe for 
him, fince he had laid down the rules of duty; that it would 
be ridiculous if he himfelf could not do what he believed all 
men capable of doing; that it would be an abandoning of his 
own maxims: and that he would at. the fame time have had 
veafon to bluth for what he had done, and for what he 
had faid. 

* In what a noble manner did he exercife his profeffion ? All 
who ftood in need of his affiftance became his friends. At the 
end of each day, he hardly met with any other reward but 
that of fome additional good actions > always lefs rich, and al- 
ways more difinterefted, he hath left his children fcarce any 





thine more than the honour of having had fo illuftrious. a 


father. 
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* Gentlemen, you love virtuous men; you don’t overlook 
even in the fineft genius any ill quality of the heart; and you’ 
look upon talents, without virtue, as fatal prefents, only pro- 
per to add ftrength to our vices, or to render them more con- 


{picuous. 


* And by this you are indeed worthy of thofe great protec. 
tors who have intrufted you with their glory, who have withed 
to be tranfinitted down to pofterity, but who have wifhed to be 
fo long with you. 


‘ Many orators and poets have celebrated them ; but it is 
only you who have been eitablifhed torender them, fo to fpeak, 
a perpetual homiage. 


‘ Full of zeal and admiration for thofe great men, you are 
aiways recalling them to our remembrance. You are continu- 
aily celebrating them; and yet fo furprifing is the effet of 
your art, your eulogiums appear always new. 


‘ You always excite our admiration and wonder, when you 
celebrate that great minilter, who out of chaos reduced the 
rules of monarchy to a regular fyitem ; who taught France the 
fecret of her ftrength; Spain that of her weaknefs; freed 
Germany from her chains, gave her new ones; broke every 
power in its turn, and deftined, fo to fpeak, Lewis the Great 
for the great actions which he afterwards performed. 


‘ You never refemble each other in your e/oges of that chan- 
cellor, who neither abyfed the confidence of kings, nor the 
obedience and fubmiffion of the people; and who in the exer- 
cife of magiftracy, was without paffion like the laws, which 
abfolve and punifh without love or hatred. | 


‘ But above all we are charmed to behold you with emula. 
tion ftrive to draw the portrait of Lewis the Great, that 
portrait every day begun and never finifhed, every day more 
advanced and more difficult. Hardly can we conceive the 
wonders of that reign which you celebrate. When you repre 
fent to us ftiences every where encouraged, arts protected, belles 
lettres cultivated, we imagine we hear you talking of a reign 
of peace and tranquillity. When you fing of wars and vitto- 


Tries, you feem to us to be relating the hiftory of fome nation 


rufhing from the north to change the face of the earth. Here 
we fee the king, there the hero. ’Tis thus that a majeftic ri- 
ver is turned into a torrent that deftroys every thing that op- 
pofes its paflauge: ’tis thus that the fky appears to the hufs 
bandman clear and ferene, whilft, in the neighbouring couns. 
try, it is covered over with fire, lightening and thunder. 


Naz 6 Gentle. 
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_£ Gentlemen, you have affociated. me with yourfelves ix 
your labours; you have raifed me to your own dignity ; and I 
return you thanks for permitting me to know you better, and 
more nearly to behold and admire you. 


«I return you thanks for giving me a particular right to. 


write the. actions of our young monarch. May he delight to 
hear thofe encomiums which are given to pacific princes! May 
that immenfe power which is put in his hands, be a pledge of 
the happinefs of all! May all the earth repofe itfelf under his 
throne! May he be the king of one nation, and the protector 
of every other! May every people love him ; aad his fubjects 
adore him ; and may there not be one fingle perfon in the uni- 
verfe who fhall grieve at his happinefs, or dread his profperity ! 
May thofe fatal jealoufies, which render.men the enemies of men, 
at laft perifh! May human blood, that blood which always pol- 
lutes the earth,. be fpared! And that this great object may be 
obtained, may that .minifter who is neceflary to the world, who 
is fuch a one as the people of France fhould have afked of 
heaven, continue to give counfels which penetrate the heart of 
a prince always ready to do every good action that is propofed 
to him, or to repair that ill which he was not the author of, and 
which time has produced! 


€ Lewis has fhewn, that as people are fubjeéted to the laws, 
princes are fo to their promifes, which are facred: that great 
kings, who can’t be fo by any other power, are invifibly bound 
by thofe chains which they make for themfelves, like that God 
whofe reprefentatives they are, who is always independent, and 
always faithful to his promifes. How many virtues does a faith, 
fo religioufly obferved, prefage! Such fhall be the deftiny of 
France, that after having been agitated under the Valois, fettled 
under Henry, aggrandized under his fuceeffor, victorious or invin- 
cible under Lewis the Great, it fhall be perfectly happy under 
him who fhall not be obliged to conquer, and who fhall- place 
all his glory in governing.’ 





Art. X. The Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon, lord high chan- 
_eellor of England, and chancellor of the univerfity of Oxford. 
Containing, an account of his life, from his birth to the Reftora- 
_ tion in 1660. Written by Himfelf. Printed from bis original 
manuferipts, given to the univerfity of Oxford, by the heirs of 
_ the late earl of Clarendon, 3 vol. 8vo. 145. Prince. 


YOTHING could be a more acceptable prefent to the 
public, than thefe remains of the great earl of Claren- 
dén, which throw a variety of new lights on fome interefting 


parts of the Englifh hiftory, and at the fame time contain an 
F ' ample 
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ample and fatisfa&tory apology for the condu& of that worthy 


nobleman ; a nobleman, who, as he owed his fortuiie and dig- 
nity folely to his own-perfonal merit; fo he derived his difgrace 
and ruin from no other caufe than his own inflexible virtue. 
The purity of his manners, his integrity and candour, were 
even too fevere for the diffolute times in which he lived. A 
little relaxation and connivance would have fecured him from 
the enmity of thofe perfons whofe intereft wrought his fall; 
and even enabled him to ferve his country more effectually than 
it was in his power to do, while he maintained that aufterity 
and referve, which were fuggefted by his abhorrence of vice and 
venality. This, however, was.a venerable indifcretion, which 
will ever command the applaiffe of pofterity ; and we cannot, 
without indignation, reflect, that fo much honour, talent, and 
fidelity, fhould have been facrificed to the intrigues and malice 
of an ambitious concubine, fupported by three or four of the 
moft worthlefs abandoned knaves in the whole kingdom; we 
mean, the duke of Buckingliam, the lord Arlington, the lord 
Berkeley, and fir William Coventry. 


The editor of this performance tells us in the preface, that 
it remained unpublifhed fo long, becaufe the author intended it 
only for the information of his children: that the late. lord 
Hyde left, by his wil, this and the other remains of his great 
grandfather in the hands of truttees, to be printed at the uni- 
verfity prefs in Oxford; and directed that the profits arifing 
from the fale fhould be employed towards the eftablifhing a riding 
{chool in the univerfity ; but, his lordfhip dying before his fa- 
ther, the property of thefe papers never became vefted in him, 
and confequently this bequeft was void. However, the noble 
heirefles of the earl of Clarendon, out of their regard to the 
public, and the learned univerfity of Oxford, have ‘fulfilled the 
kind intentions of their deceafed brether. They have, more- 
over, prefixed, as a firft part, the hiftory of the’ earl of Cla- 
rendon’s life, from his birth to the year 1660, extracted from 
a feparate manufcript of his own hand.writing. The fecond 
and third volumes contain a fequel to his hiftory of the great 
rebellion, deduced. from the Reitoration.to the time of the 
author’s exile, which happened in the year 1667, Although 
there were no other vouchers .for the authenticity of thefe 
fheets, the ftyle and manner would declare them to be the 
work of the great earl of Clarendon. ‘The clearnefs of ex. 
prefiion, the dignity of fentiment, the mafterly art of drawing 
characters, fo peculiar to that nobleman, fhine through. the 
whole of this performance. . Shall we add, it is likewife. difting 
guilhed -by his fcrupulous adherence to law and prerogative-; 
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his unfhaken averfion to diffenters ; his contempt of the Scottifa 
nation; his long periods, and frequent parenthefes. 


The firft volume begins with an account of his family, 
which he traces up beyond the conqueft. He himfelf was the 
younger fon of a younger brother, born in the county of 
Wilts, fix miles from Salifbury. He received part of his edu- 
cation in Magdalen hall, at Oxford; but his elder brother dy- 
ing, he was removed to the inns of court, and entered of the 
Middle Temple, where he qualified himfelf for the bar, under 
the infpection of his uncle fir Nicholas Hyde, lord chief-juftice 
of the king’s bench. It was in the courfe of his profeffion as 
a lawyer, that he attracted + notice of archbifhop Laud, 
while he was yet a youth, who treated him with marks of 
diftin&tion and friendfhip. He likewife acquired uncommon re- 
putation at the bar; and in his leifure hours cultivated an ac- 
quaintance with men of learning and genius. Among thefé 
he mentions Ben. Johnfon the poet, and the celebrated Mr. 
Selden. 


‘ Ben. Johnfon’s name can never be forgotten, having by his 
vety good learning, and the feverity of his nature and manners, 
very much reformed the ftage; and indeed the Englifh poetry 
itfelf. His natural advantages were, judgment to order and go- 
vern fancy, rather than excefs of fancy, his productions being 
flow and upon deliberation, yet then abounding with great wit 
~ and fancy, and will live accordingly; and furely as he did ex- 
ceedingly exalt the Englifh language in eloquence, propriety, 
and mafculine expreflions ; fo he was the beft judge of, and 
fitteft to prefcribe rules to poetry and poets, of any man who 
had lived with, or before him, or fince: if Mr. Cowley had 
not made a flight beyond all men, with that modefty yet to 
afcribe much of this to the example and learning of Ben, 
Johnfon. His converfation was very good, and with the men 
of moft note; and he had for many years an’extraordinary 
kindnefs for Mr. Hyde, till he found he betook himfelf to bufi« 
nefs, which he believed ought never to be prefered before his 
company. He lived to be very old, and till the palfy made a 
deep impreflion upon his body and his mind. 


« Mr. Selden was a perfon, whom no charatter can flatter, 
or tranfmit in any expreffions equal to his merit and virtue. 
He was of fo ftupendous learning in all kinds, and in all lan- 
guages (as may appear in his excellent and tranfcendent writ- 


ings) that a man would have thought he had been entirely con-- 


verfant amongft books, and had never fpent an hour but in 
reading and writing ; yet his humanity, courtefy, and affability 
was 
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was fuch, that he would have been thought to have been bred 
in the beit courts, but that his good nature, charity, and delight 
in doing good, and in communicating all he knew, exceeded 
that breeding. His ftile in all his writings feems harfh and 
fometimes obfcure ; which is not wholly to be imputed to the 
abftrufe fubjeéts of which he commonly treated, out of th® 
paths trod by other men; but to a little undervaluingthe beauty - 
of a ftile, and too much propenfity to the language of 
antiquity; but in his converfation he was the moft clear difs 
courfer, and had the beft faculty in making hard things eafy, 
and reprefenting them to the underftanding, of any man that 
hath been known. Mr. Hyde was wont to fay that he valued 
himfelf upon nothing more than upon having had Mr. Selden’s 
acquaintance from the time he was very young; and held & 
with great delight as long as they were fuffered to continue toge- 
ther in London ; and he was very much troubled always when he 
heard him blamed, cenfured, and reproached, for ftaying in 
London, and in the parliament, after they were in rebellion, 
and in the worft times, which his age obliged him to do; and 
how wicked foever the aétions were, which were every day done, 
he was confident he had not given his confent to them; but 
would have hindred them if he could, with his own fafety, to 
which he was always enough indulgent. If he had fome infir- 
mities with other men, they were weighed down with wonder- 
ful and prodigious abilities and excellencies in the other fcale.’ 


His more intimate friends were thefe: Sir Lucius Carey, af- 
terwards lord Falkland, whofe character is beautifully drawn in 
the hiftory of the great rebellion, though there he does not 
mention the difadvantage of that nobleman’s perfon, which 
was mean and diminutive. His afpeét was forbidding, his mo- 
tion ungraceful, and his voice unmufical. Sir Francis Wen- 
man, of Oxfordfhire ; Sidney Godolphin, Edmund Waller, Dr. 
Gilbert Sheldon, Dr. George Morley, Dr. John Earles, Mr. 
John Hales of Eton, and Mr. William Chillingworth. 


‘ Edmund Waller was born to a very fair eftate, by the pare 
fimony, or frugality, of a wife father and mother; and he 
thought it fo commendable an advantage, that he refolved to 
improve it with his utmoft care, upon which in his nature he 
was too much intent; and in order to that he was fo much re- 
ferved and retired, that he was fcarce ever heard of, till by his 
addrefs and dexterity he had gotten a very rich wife in the city, 
againft all the recommendation, and countenance, and autho- 
rity‘of the court,. which was thoroughly engaged. on the behalf 
of Mr. Crofts; and which ufed to be fuccefsful in that age, 


againft any oppofition, He had the good fortune to have an 
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alliance and friendfhip with Dr. Morley, who had affifted and 
inftru€ted him in tlie reading many good books, to which his 
natural parts and promptitude inclined him; efpecially the 
poets; and at the age when other men ufed to give over writing 
veries (for he was near thirty years of age, when he firft en- 
eazed himifelf in that exercife, at leaft that he was known to do 
fo) he furprifed the town with two or three pieces of that kind ; 
as if a tenth mufe had been newly born, to cherifh drooping 
poetry. The doctor at that time brought him in that company, 
whith was moit celebrated for good converfation; where he 
was received, and eiteemed with great applaufe, and refpeé. 
He was a very pleafant difcourfer, in earneft, and in jeft, and 
therefore very grateful to all kind of company, where he was 
not the lefs efteemed for being very rich. 


« He lrad even been nurfed in parliaments, where he fate when 
he was very young; and fo when they were refumed again (after 
a long intermifiion) he appeared in thofe affemblies with great 
advantage; having a gracefu! way of fpeaking, and by think- 
ing much upon feveral arguments (which his temper and com- 
plexion, that had much of melancholick, inclined him to) he 
fecmed often to fpeak upon the fudden, when the occafion had 
only adminiftred the opportunity of faying, what he had 
thoroughly confidered, which gave a luftre to all he faid; which 
yet was rather of delight, than weight. There needs no more 
be faid to extol the excellence and power of his wit, and plea- 
fantnefs of his converfation, than that it was of magnitude 
enough to cover a world of very great faults; that is, fo to 
cover them, that they were not taken notice of to his reproach ; 
viz. a narrownefs in his nature to the loweft degree; an abjeé- 
nefs, and want of courage to fupport him in any virtuous un- 
dertaking ; an infinuation, and fervile flattery to the height, 
the vaineft, and moft imperious nature could be contented with ; 
that it preferved and won his lee from thofe, who were moit 
refolved to take it; and in an occafion in which he ought to have 
been ambitious to have loft it; and then preferved him again, 
from the reproach and contempt that was due to him, for fo 
preferving it, and for vindicating it at fuch a price; that it 
had power to reconcile him to thofe, whom he had moft offended 
and provoked; and continued to his age with that rare felicity, 
that his couwipany was acceptable, where his fpirit was odious ; 
and he was at leaft pitied where he was moft detefted,’ 


"Mr. Hyde’s friends of the law were, Mr. Lane, afterwards 
Keeper of the great feal; Mr. Geoffrey Palmer, afterwards at- 
torney-general ; Mr. John Maynard, and Mr. Bulftrode Whit. 
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Jock. Amongft other characters the reader will be pleafed to 
fee his own picture drawn with great candour by his own. 


pencil. | 


‘ He had, without doubt, great infirmities ; which by a provi- 
dential mercy were feafonably reftrained from growing into victs, 
at leaft into any that were habitual. He had ambition enough ' 
to keep him from being fatisfied with his own condition, and to. 
raife his fpirit to great defigns of railing himfelf; but not to tran-* 
fport him to éndeavour it by any crooked, and indire& means. 
He was never fufpef&ted to flatter the greateft men; or in the” 
leaft degree to diffemble his own opinions, or thoughts, how 
ingrateful foever it often proved ; and even an affc&ted defetin, 
and contempt of thofe two ufeful qualities coft him dear after-’ 
wards, He indulged his palate very much, and took even fome 
delight in eating and drinking well; but without any approachy 
to luxury; and, in truth, rather difcourfed like an epicure, 
than was one ; having fpent much time in the eating hoursy,, 
with the earl of Dorfet, the lord Conway, and the lord Lume. : 
ley, men who excelled in gratifying their appetites. He had a. 
fancy fharp and luxuriant; but fo carefully cultivated, and 
ftrictly guarded, that he never was heard to fpeak a loofe, or a 
proiane word; which he imputed to the chaftity of the perfons, 
where his converfation ufually was ; where that rank fort of wit 
was religioufly detefted; and a little difcountenance would 
quickly root thofe unfavoury weeds out of all diftourfes where 
perfons of honour are prefent. 


‘ He was in his nature inclined to pride and paffion ; and to 

a humour between wrangling, and difputing, very troublefome ; 
which good company in a fhort time, fo much reformed, and 
mattered, that no man was more affable and courteous to all 
kind of perfons; and they who knew the great infirmity of his 
whole family, which abounded in paflion, ufed'to fay, he had 
much extinguifhed the unrulinefs of that fire. That which fup- 
ported, and rendered him generally acceptable, was his gene- 
rofity (for he had too much a contempt of money) and the opi- 
nion men had of the goodnefs, and juftice of his nature, which 
was tran{cendent in him, in a wonderful tendernefs, and delight 
in obliging. His integrity was ever without blemifh ; and believed 
to be above temptation. He was firm and unfhaken in his 
friendfhips : and though he had great candour towards others in 
the differences of religion, he was zealoufly, and deliberately 
fixed in the principles both of the doétrine, and difcipline of 
the church : yet he ufed to fay to his neareft friends, in that 
time, when he expected another kind of calm for the remainder 
gf his life, “ though he had fome glimmering light of, and in- 
i clination 
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clination to virtue in his nature, that the whole progrefs of 
his life had been full of defperate hazards; and that only the 
merciful hand of God Almighty had prevented his being both 
an unfortunate, and a vicious man:” And he ftill faid, that 
** God had vouchfafed that fignal goodnefs to him, for the piety 
and exemplar virtue of his father and mother ;” whofe memory 
he had always in veneration: and he was pleafed with what 
his neareft ally and bofom friend ferjeant Hyde (who was after- 
wards chief juftice of the king’s bench) ufed at that time to fay 
of him, that his coufin had paffed his time very luckily; and 
with notable fuccefs; and was like to be very happy in the 
world; but he would never advife any of his friends to walk in 


the fame paths, or to tread in his fteps.’ 


In 1639 he was chofen member of parliament for Wotton- 
Baffet, in the county of Wilts; and at the fame time returned 
for the borough of Shaftfbury, in the county of Dorfet. He 
endeavoured to allay the heats in the houfe of commons, and 
to prevent the diffolution of that parliament: but, alk he ac« 
quired by thefe attempts, was the hatred of the leading repub- 
licans. The parliament was difiolved, and another fummoned for 
the year 1640; he was again chofena member. In this feffion 
he procured the fuppretlion of the earl-marthal’s court, which 
was a grievous oppreilion to the fubje&; and incurred the en- 
mity of Oliver Cromwell, by reprehending him for his info- 
lence, while he (Mr. Hyde) was chairman of a committee. It 
was at this period, that Nat. Fiennes and Harry Martin firft 
took occafion to tamper with him, and hint their defigns againft 
the church and ftate. The firft told him as a friend, that 
there was a great number of good men, who refolved to lofe 
their lives, before they would fubmit to the hierarchy. The 
other plainly declared, ‘ He did not think one man wife 
enough to govern us all.’ At this time likewife the king fent 
for him privately to court, thanked him for the affe&tion he 
had fhewn to the church, in oppofition to the zealots in the 
houfe of commons; and defired him, if poffible, to poftpone 
the bill againft epifcopacy, urttil his majefty fhould return from 
Scotland. He afterwards drew up an anfwer to the famous re- 
monftrance, and was intrufted with the conduét of the king’s 
affairs in parliament. It appears from this performance, that 
the queen prevailed upon Charles to pafs the bill againft the 
bifhops; and indeed all the wrong fteps which that unfortu- 
nate prince took, from this period, were owing to the fug- 
geftions and importunities of the queen and her counfellors. 
Except fome anecdotes relating to the intrigues and faétions in 
the king’s court, we cannot expect to meet with any materiak 


tranfadtion in this volume, confidering how fully the affairs of 
the 
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ghe kingdom, during this diftrefsful period, are explained in 
our author’s former hiftory. He tells us, however, that while 
his majefty refided at York, he diffuaded him from publifhiag 
an anfwer to the parliameht’s nineteen propofitions; which, 
neverthelefs, was drawn up by lord Falkland and fir John Cole- 
pepper, with fuch inadvertency, that they declared the three 
eftates confifted of the king, the houfe of peers, and the houfe 
of commons, thereby giving up the bithops as the third eftate. 


Among the fecret tranfaCtions of the treaty of Oxford, we find 
one extraordinary particular, upon which the king’s fate feems to 
have depended. Mr. Pierrepoint defired that-his majefty would 
reftore, by his commiffion, the command of the fleet to the 
earl of Northumberland; in which cafe, he faid, he did not 
defpair that a great number of the houfe of commons would be 
fatisfied, and feparate themfelves from the reft, as from men 
who would rather deftroy their country, than reftore it to 
peace. The earl himfelf declared to Secretary Nicholas, he de- 
fired only to receive that honour and truft from the king, that 
he might be able to do him fervice; and thereby recover the 
credit he had unhappily loft with him. The propofal was ftre- 
nuoufly recommended by fir Edward Hyde, chancellor of the 
exchequer, to his majeity, who declined it with warmth. 
He faid, ‘‘ indeed he had been very unfortunate in conferring 
his favours upon many very ungrateful:perfons: but no man 
was fo inexcufable as the earl of Northumberland.” He faid, 
*« he knew that the earl of Holland was generally looked upon 
as the man of the greateft ingratitude; but (he faid) he could 
better excufe him than the other: that it was true, he owed 
all he had to his father’s and his bounties; and that he himfelf 
had conferred great favours upon him; but that it was as true, 
he had frequently given him many mortifications, which though 
he had deferved, he knew had troubled him very much; that 
he had oftener denied him, than any other man of his condi- 
tion; and that he had but lately refufed to gratify him in a fuit 
he had made to him, of which he had been very confident; and 
fo might have fome excufe (how ill foever) for being out of hu- 
mour, which led him from one ill to another; but that he had 
lived always without intermiffion, with the earl of Northumber.- 
land as his friend, and courted him as his miftrefs; that he 
had never denied any thing he had ever afked, and therefore 
his carriage to him was never to be forgotten.” But the true 
caufe of his rejection, was a weak promife he had made 
the queen, that he would receive no perfon into any favour or 
truft who had differved him, without her privity and confent. 
Is was not till aficr this event, that the chancellor of the ex- 
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¢hequer was added to the junto of ftate, confifting of the duké 
of Richmond, the lord Cottington, the two fecretaries of ftate, 
and fir John Colepepper. In this new capacity, the advices he 
gave.to the king were honeit, healing, and falutary ; fuch as 
became a loyal adherent aud fage counfellor. At length he 
quitted the kingdom with the prince of Wales, by his majefty’s 
order, and took up his refidence in the ifland of Jerfey, wheré 
he remained above two years, during. which he wrote thé 
hiftory of the troubles; and towards this work the king fur; 
nifhed him with two manufcripts, containing all matters of 
importance that had paffed, from the period that the prince of 
Wales went from his majefty into the Weft, to the very time 
that the king went from Oxford to the Scottifh army. In May 
1648, by the queen’s command, the chancellor, with the lord 
Cottington, quitted Jerfey, in order to attend the prince of 
Wales in Holiand. They arrived at Diepre, where they em- 
barked on board of a French trigate, which was taken by the 
Oftend privateers, who plundered the Englith paffengers of 
their -cloaths and money. At length, however, they reached 
the Hague, where the prince then refided. How they after- 
wards were appointed ambafladors to the court of Spain, and 
their reception at Madrid, will be found in the former hiftory. 

Here our noble author gives us an entertaining defcription of 
the two favourite diverfions among the Spaniards, called the 
Mafquerade and the Toro: he likewifes charatterifes, with a 
mafterly hand, the foreign ambafladors then refiding at Madrid, 

all of whom were Italians, except himfelf, with his colleague 
and the minifter of Denmark. The remaining part of this vo- 
lume contains an account of the chancellor’s domeftic con- 
cerns, while he lived with his family at Antwerp. 

In the beginning of the fecond volume he refumes the thread 
of his former hiftory, at the reftoration, and continues it to his 
own difgrace : yet he is more full on the intrigues of Charles’s 
court, and in vindicating his own condu@, than in the detail of 
public affairs. It muft be owned, however, that he explains the 
fituation of the three kingdoms feparately, at this period, with 
great accuracy and minutenefs. He diftinguifhes the different 
parties and interefts, fpecifies their views, hopes, and appre- 
henfions ; defcribes the ftate of the army; charatterifes the 
houfe of commons ; and enumerates fuch a number of difficul; 
ties which the king had to furmount, that we cannot wonder at 
his failing to give fatisfa&tion to his people. Indeed the tafk was 
altogether impracticable, confidering in what manner his fub- 
jects, and even his friends, were divided by jarring interetfts, fac- 
tions, and perfonal animofities. Perhaps the beft apology for 
Charles | is contained in the following obfervations ; 
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¢ This unhappy temper and conftitution of the royal party, 
with whom he had always intended to havemade a firm conjunc 
tion againft all accidents and occurrences, which might happen 
at home or from abroad, did wonderfully difpleafe and trouble 
the king; and, with the other perplexities, which are mention- 
ed before, did fo break his mind, and had that operation upon 
his fpirits, that finding he could not propofe any fuch method 
to himfelf, by which he might extricate himfelf out of thofe 
many difficulties, and labyrinths, in which he was involved, nor 
expedite thofe important matters, which depended upon the 
good-will and difpatch of the parliament, which would proceed 
by its own rules, and with its accuftomed formalities, he grew 
more difpofed to leave all things to their natural courfe, and 
God’s providence ; and by degrees unbent his mind from the 
knotty and ungrateful part of his bufinefs, grew more remifs in 
his application to it, and indulged to his youth and appetite that 
licence and fatisfaéction, that it defired, and for which he had ope 
portunity enough, and could not be without minifters abundant 
for any fuch negociations ; the time itfelf; and the young peo- 
ple thereof of either fex having been educated in all the liberty 
of vice, without reprehenfion or reftraint. All relations were 
confounded by the feveral feéts in religion, which difcounte- 
nanced all forms of reverence and refpeét, as reliques and marks 
of fuperftition. Children asked not a bleffing of their pa- 
rents; nor did they concern themfelves in the education of their 
children, but were well content that they fhould take any courfe 
to maintain themfelves, that they might be free from that ex- 
pence. The young women converfed without any circumfpec~ 
tion or modefty, and frequently met at taverns and common 
eating-houfes ; and they who were ftricter and more fevere in 
their comportment, became the wives of the feditious preachers 
or of officers of the army. The daughters of noble and illuf- 
trious families beftowed themfelves upon the divines of the 
time, or other low and unequal matches. Parents had no man- 
ner of authority over their children, nor children any obedience 
or fubmiffion to their parents; but every one did that which was 
good in bis own eyes. This unnatural antipathy had its firft rife 
from the beginning of the rebellion; when the fathers and 
fons engaged themfelves in the contrary parties, the one choofing 
to ferve the king, and the other the parliament; which divi- 
fion and contradiction of affettion was afterwards improved ta 
mutual animofities, and direé& malice, by the help of the preach- 
ers, and the feveral factions in religion, or by the abfence of all 
religion ; fo that there were never fuch examples of impiety be- 
tween fuch relations in any age of the world, Chriftian or Hea- 
then, as in that wicked time, from the beginning of-the rebel- 
lion 
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lion to the king’s return ; of which the families of Hotham and 
Vane ure fufficient inftdnces; though other more illuftrious 
houfes may be named, where the fame accurfed fruit was too 
plentifilly gathered, and too notorious to the world. The fe- 
Iation between mafters and fervants had been dong fince dif- 
folved by the parliament, that their atmy might:be increafed by 
the prentices againft their mafters confent, and that they might 
have intelligence of the fecret meetings and tranfa@tions in 
thofe houfes and families, which were not devoted to them ; 
from whence iffued the fouleft treacheries and perfidioufnefs 
that were ever praétifed: and the blood of the mafter was fre- 


quently the price of the fervant’s villainy.’ 


The firft oceurrence that invaded the quiet of our author, now 
appointed high-chancellor, was the amour between the duke of 
York and his daughter, the progrefs of which he relates with 
great modefty and candour ; and his behaviour on this occafion 


would have done honour to Junius Brutus, or a Cato. 


¢ The manner of the chancellor’s receiving this advertifement 
made it evident enough, that he was ftruck with it to the heart, 
and had never had the leaft jealoufy or apprehenfion of it. He 
broke out into a very immoderate paffion againft the wickednefs 
of his daughter, and faid with all imaginable earneftnefs, * that 
as foon as he came home, he would turn her out of his houfe, 
as a ftrumpet, to fhift for herfelf, and would never fee her 
again.’ ‘They told him, ‘ that his paffion was too violent te 
adminifter good counfel to him, that they thought that the duke 
was married to his daughter, and that there were other mea- 
fures to be taken, than thofe which the diforder he was in had 
fuggefted to him.’ Whereupon he feil into new commotions, 
and faid, ‘ if that were true, he was well prepared to advife 
what was to be done: that he had much rather his daughter 
fhould be the duke’s whore, than his wife : in the former cafe 
nobody could blame him for the refolution he had taken, for he 
was not obliged to keep a whore for the greateft prince alive ; 
and the indignity to himfelf he would fubmit to the goed plea 
fure of God. But if there were any reafon to fufped the other, 
he was ready to give a politive judgment, in which he hoped 
their lordthips would concur with him; that the king fhould 
immediately caufe the woman to be fent to the ‘Tower, and to 
be caft intoa dungeon, under fo ftricta guard, that no perfon 
living fhould be admitted to come to hers and then that an act of 
parliament fhould be immediately paffed for the cutting off her 
head, to which he would not only give his confent, but would 
very willingly be the firft man that fhould propofe it ;’? and 


whoever knew the man, will believe that he faid all this very 
Charles 


heartily,’ 
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Charles himfelf, on this occafion, acted up to the dignity of 
a prince bound by all the ties of juftice and gratitude, to con- 
fole the heart and fupport the honour of fuch a faithful fervant ; 
he prefented the chancellor with twenty thoufand pounds, 
created him a baron, and obliged his brother to own the lady as 
his wife. Our author fhewed his own difintereftednefs in re- 
fufing a confiderable offer of the crown lands, in declining be- 
ing made‘a knight of the garter, in rejecting the title of earl, 
(which however he afterwards accepted) and the offer of being 
prime-minifter, which would have been much more beneficial 


than the poft he occupied. 


Among the charatters of the Scottifh noblemen, he thus des 
lineates that of the marquis of Argyle: ‘ The marquis of Ar- 
gyle (without mentioning of whom there can hardly be any 
mention of Scotland) though he was not of this fraternity, yet 
thought he could tell as fair a ftory for himfelf as any of 
the reft, and contribute as much to the king’s abfolute power in 
Scotland. And therefore he had no fooner unqueftionable no- 
tice of the king’s being in London, but he made hafte thither 
with as much confidence as the reft. But the commiffioners who 
were before him wrought fo far with the king, that in the very 
minute of his arrival he was arrefted by a warrant under the 
king’s hand, and carried to the Tower, upon a charge of high- 
treafon. 


* He was a man like Drances in Virgil, 


Largus Opum, et Lingué melior, Jed frigida Bello 
Dextera, Confiliis habitus non futilis Audor, 
Seditione potens. 


Without doubt he was a perfon of extraordinary cunning, well 
bred ; and though by the ill-placing of his eyes, he did not ap- 
pear with any great advantage at firft fight, yet he reconciled 
even thofe who had averfion to him very itrangely by a little 
converfation : infomuch as after fo many repeated indignities (to 
fay no worfe) which he had put upon the late king, and whea 
he had continued the fame affronts to the prefent king, by hin- 


‘dering the Scots from inviting him, and as long as was poflible 


Kept him from being received by them ; when there was no re 
medy, and that he was attually landed, no man paid him fo 
much reverence and outward refpeét, and gave fo good an ex- 
ample to all others, with what veneration their king ought to 
be treated, as the marquis of Argyle did, and in a very thort 
time made himfelf agreeable and acceptable to him: His wit 


was pregnant, and his humour gay and pleafant, except when 
7 : u Lawolig 
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he liked not the company or the argument.. And though he 
never confented to any one thing of moment, which the king 
asked of him, and even in thofe feafons in which he was ufed 
with moft rudenefs by the clergy, and with fome barbarity by 
his fon the lord Lorne, whom he had made captain of his ma- 
jefty’s guard, to guard him from his friends and from all who 
he defired fhould have accefs to him; the marquis ftill had that 
addrefs, that he perfuaded him all was for the beft. When the 
other faction prevailed, in which there were likewile crafty ma- 
nagers, and that his counfels were. commonly rejected,. he car- 
ried himfelf fo, that they who hated him moft were willing to 
compound with him, and that his majefty fhould not withdraw 
his countenance from him. But he continued in all his charges, 
and had avery great party in that parliament that was moift 
devoted to ferve the king ; fo that his majefty was often put to 
defire his help to compafs what he defired.’ 


He enlarges particularly on the king’s marriage with the in- 
fanta of Portugal, and the caufe of the mifunderftanding that 
fo foon enfued between his majefty and his confort: a mifun- 
derftanding artfully fomented by the creatures of the king’s 
reigning miftrefs ; and which the earl of Clarendon employed 
his utmoft efforts to remove. He takes occafion to juftify his 
own condué in the fale of Dunkirk, in which he was no farther 
concerned than any other privy counfellor : he even juftifies the 
tranfaction by fuch reafons as to us appear fatisfactory. He.ex- 
patiates upon the charatter, views, and revolutions of the par- 
liament, and explains the motives for the Dutch war, which he 
afcribes entirely to the merchants, headed by the duke of York, 
and the houfe of commons, contrary to the inclination of the 
king. 

[To be continued. }. 
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Art. XI. Candide, ou L’Optimifme, traduit de P Allemand. De Mr. 
le DoGeur Ralph. 


HE writings of Mr. Voltaire are as much in fafhion 
among the Englifh as Chinefe furniture, and fome of 

them as fantaftic. That reftlefs genius, after having embroiled 
itfelf with its natural fovereign, and divers other princes and 
perfons, has now publifhed a fatire upon the Creator of the 
Univerfe ; for, fuch we take to be the defign of his Optimifme, 
if he had any defign at all, in writing this performance. His 
avowed intention is to ridicule the maxim, That every thing hap- 
pens 
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pens for the bef: but, he who expeéts to find in this piece, either 
plan, contrivance, character, argument, or philofophy, will be 
very. much deceived. There is not fuch a charaéter in nature 
as that of his Candide, who is the hero of the performance; and 
all the other perfonages, that make any figure on the fcene, are 
fo extravagantly delineated, that they are not like unto any 
thing in the heavens above, nor in the earth beneath, norin the 
waters under the earth: they would not even ferve as carica- 
turas upon an AZgyptian temple. The incidents are a heap of 
crude Galemathias, vana infomnia, the ravings of. a delirious 
poet, ftrung together without order, or the leaft fhadow of 
verfimilitude, invented and introduced with a view to difgrace 
human nature, by reprefenting her ina falfe light and diftorted 
attitude: juft asif aruffian, meeting with a paragon of beauty, 
fhould flit her nofe, knock out one eye, begrime her countenance, 
and then reproach her as an ugly b——ch. Of the plan the 
reader fall judge from the following fketch. — 

Candide, a fimple young fellow, was brought up inthe caftle 
of Baron de Thunder-ten-tronckh, and fuppofed to be a Bye- 
blow belonging tothe faid baron’s fifter. He was educated with 
the young baron and his fifter Cunegonda, under the tuition of 
Dr. Panglofs, a great metaphyfician, who affirmed, that no ef- 
fe& could be produced without a caufe; that every thing was 
ordained for the beft, &c. Candidebeing difcovered in the act 
of kiffing Cunegonda behind a fcreen, is kicked out of the houfe, 
enlifted in the fervice of the king of the Bulgares, fcourged for 
an attempt to defert : he efcapes at length to Holland, where he is 
bedewed with the contents of achamber-pot, taken into fervice 
by an Anabaptift, finds his former preceptor Panglofs in the laft 
ftage of a pox, contracted from the waiting-woman of the ba- 
ronefs, called La Paquette: this pedagogue is cured by the hu- 
manity of the Anabaptift, with the lofs ofan ear and part of his 
nofe; he informs Candide, that the baron, his lady,. and fon, 
were ‘maffacred by the Bulgarians ; that his miftrefs Cunegonda 
was firft deflowered, and then ripped open. Panglofs is made 
book-keeper to the Dutch Anabaptift, who embarks for Lifbon 
with him and Candide: they are overtaken by a ftorm, in which 
the Anabaptift is thrown overboard, and perifhes. Candide and 
his preceptor arrive at Lifbon during the time of the earthquake ; 
they are imprifoned by the inquifition, condemned in the Auto 
da Fe, walk in proceffion to the ftake, where Panglefs is 
hanged, and Candide fcourged almoft to death. This young 
man is relieved by the charity of an unknown perfon, whom he 
afterwards finds to be his miftrefs Cunegonda, who tells him as 
how fhe was deflowered and ripped open, but afterwards cured, 
and is now concubine to a rich Jew, and Father Inquifitor, who 
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vifit her by turns. Thefe keepers interrupt our lovers fucceflively, 
‘and are both murdered by Candide, who flies with Cunegonda 
and an old woman to Cadiz. There he obtains the command 
of a company bound to Buenos Ayres, and embarks with his 
miftrefs and the old woman ; which Jaft entertains them with 
her ftory, which is altogether miraculous. The governor of 
' Buenos Ayres fal!s in love with Cunegonda, and Candide being 
‘in danger of falling into the hands of juftice for the murder of the 
inquifitor and the Jew, betakes himfelf to flight, with his man 
Cacambo, who knows that country. They fly to Paraguay, 
which is pofleffed by the Jefuits, and are entertained by the 
jefuit colonel of the guard, who appears to be the young baron 
of Thunder-ten-tronckh, fuppofed to have been flain by the 
Bulgarians. The two friends are ravithed to fee one another ; 
but, in the courfe of their converfation, Candide fignifies his 
refolution to efpoufe Cunegonda: the jefuit baron refents his 
prefumption ; words enfue, and Candide, drawing his fword, 
runs the other through the body. By the advice of Cacambo, he 
changes cloaths with the defunét, and efcapes with his fervant, 
to the country of the favages, where they had well nigh been 
roaited, and eaten, as Jefuits. Atlength, however, they were 
difmiffed from this country, and, embarking in a fmall boat on 
a mighty river, they were fucked into a fubterraneous whirlpool, 
and thrown up in the kingdom of Eldorado, where the ftrects 
were paved with gold and diamonds.. Here they were careffed 
by the king of the country, and lived in uninterrupted happinefs 
for fome time. At length they demanded their difmiffion, which 
they obtained, together with a great many beafts of burthen, 
loaded with gold and jewels. They were obliged, however, to 
wait until the king’s engineers fhould make a flying machine, in 
which they could’furmount the huge mountains and perpendi- 
cular rocks, that furrounded this kingdom. All their beafts, 
but two, died before their arrival at Surinam, where Candide 
learned, that Cunegonda was the favourite miftrefs of the go- 
vetnor of Byenos Ayres. Thither he fends Cacambo with a great 
treafisre, toredeem her, and mecthim in Venice. In the mean 
time, he embarks for Europe, with one Martin, a poor {cholar, 
and a Cynic, whom he had ergaged asa companion, They 
arrive in France, and repair to i is, where Candide is abomi- 
nably cheated. They fail from France for England, and reach 
Portfmouth at the very time of admiral Byng’s execution, which 
ftrikes Candide with fuch horror, that he would not fet foot on 
Englith ground; but continued his voyage to Venice. There 
he met with Paquette, and a friar, to whom he gave a confi- 
derable fumt of money. ‘There he vifits a nobie Venetian, who 
abufes Homer, Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Ariofto, Taflo, and, 
3 above 
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above all, Milton’s Paradife Loft. There he fupped at an inn 
with fix royal perfonages, namely, Achmet III. emperor of the 
Turks, who was dethroned by his own nephew; John, or Ivar, 
the Czar of Mufcovy, depofed in his mfancy ; the young Prr- 
tender, Staniflaus the paft, Auguftus, the prefent king of P«- 
land, and Theodore, king of Corfica. There he finds his fer- 
vant Cacambo flave to Achmet, who tells him, that his dear 
Cunegonda is alfo in a ttate of flavery at Conftantinople. He 
and Martin embark for that city in the fame fhip with Achme:, 
where he learns from Cacambo, ‘that after he had ranfomed Cu- 
negonda from the governor of Buenos Ayres, he and fhe weie 
taken in their voyage to Europe: by a pyrate, who robbed and 
fold them at Conftantinople, He pays the ranfom of Cacambc, 
and in a Turkifh galley finds chained to an oar the very Panglofs 
whom he had feen hanged at Lifbon, and the individual baron 
whom he himéelf had affaflinated in Paraguay ; he redeems them 
both from flavery, hears their ftories, and proceeds with them 
in queft of Cunegonda, whom he finds along with the old wo- 
man, hanging cloaths to dry upon a hedge. “By this time his 
miftrefs was grown a monfter of deformity ; neverthelefs he 
refolved to marry her: but Her brother ftill oppofed it, as a 
match that would difgrace his family.. At length the baron was 
recommited to the galleys, the two Jadies were ranfomed, and 
Candide efpoufed Cunegonda. However, his wealth was now 
exhaiifted; and his adherents all ‘unhappy. They did nothing but 
wrangle and difpute among themfelves. Panglofs {till maintained, 


that every. thing was for.the beft: while.Martin affirmed, that 


man was born to live in convulfions and continual difquiet, or 
in a lethargy of liftlefs idlenefs and difguft. ..Candide, with the 
wreck of his fortune, had bought a fmail farm, where they lived 
in penury and diffatisfaction ; and here they.were joined by 
Paquette and the friar, in great mifery. At length they con- 
fulted a Turkith dervife, to know. for what reafon fuch a ftrange 
animal as man had been created 5 and were anfwered, that they 
had no bufinefs to engage in fuch an impertinent enquiry. On 
their return they met with an old.man, who lived happily with 
his family on the produce of twenty acres of land, cultivated by 
himfelf and his children ; he never meddied with ftate-affairs, 
or philofophy, but lived, in happy ignorance, by the labour of 
his hands. Our fociety took the hint, followed his exagiple, and 
at laft enjoyed that content ony could never find in the bufy 
fcenes of life. 


Such is the plan of Candide ; ; and we cannot help obferving, 
that our author feems to have a {trong Penchant to the religion 
of Mahomet : for he never flips- an opportunity of extolling 
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the virtues of Turks and Arabs, in contradiftin&tion to the 
manners of Chriftendom, We wifh he may not make a fudden 
tranfition from Switzerland to Conftantinople, and, in imitation 
of his countryman Bonneval, aflume the turban. 


After having made thefe ftri€tures on the defign and compo- 
fition of this piece, juftice obliges us to own, that it is inter- 
fperfed with keen fatire upon the vices and follies of mankind ; 
and that it abounds with fallies of wit and humour. - Yet his 
remarks upon the claffics, Ariofto, and Milton, are ‘beneath 
all criticifm : indeed, the beft apology he could make for the 
injuftice of fuch an attack, would be to own candidly, that he 
- does not underftand the authors he has prefumed to cénfure. 
‘Though the praife and difpraife of Monfieur de Voltaire, efpe- 
cially with refpec to Englith authors, have fluctuated fo ftrangely, 
and fhifted’ fides fo often, that the fenfible part of our nation ate 
as little mortified by his fatire, as they would be vain of his ap- 
probation. 
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Art. 12. The Faéts and Accufations Jet forth in a late pamphlet, in- 
titled the Condu& and Treatment of John Crookthanks, E/; 
proved to, be falfe and ernie by Capt. Robert Erfkine. 8vo. 
Pr. 6d. Bladen. 


HIS pamphlet contains many fhrewd abittvations; and 

ftubborn faés, of which we fhall fufperd our opinion, 
until we fee the anfwer that Mr. Crook fhanks ‘ha$ promifed, for 
the further fatisfaétion of the public: “In the meant tinit it muft 
be owned, that Capt. Erfkine writes like a ‘man’ who is tonfcious 
of having done his duty with fpirit and reputation. He has 
anfwered all the queftions that were put in Capt. Crookfhanks’s 
pamphlet, and propounded fome in his turn for the confidera- 
tion of the faid captain, who, if he finds himfelf' ‘embayed, will 
exert his feamanfhip to weather the head- land, ‘ 


Art. 13. A Refutation of the Charge brought, againff. Admiral 
Knowles ; iz a late pamphlet, intitled, The Condu& and Treatment 
of John Crookfhanks, £/7; Sc. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Millar. 


Mr. Crookfhanks, in his firft pampilet, taxed Mr. Knowles 
with partialit ty and oppreffion, in poitponing his trial, protraét- 
ing hi is confinement, countenancing his enemies, and mifreprefent- 
ing his cafe, as well as the procecdings of the couri-m&rtial to 
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the board of admiralty. .Mr. Knowles, in. the piece before us, 
denies every particular,of the Pah it article. by atticle ; ekes 
out the pamphlet with copies of. orders and letters from the.ad- 
miralty ; and concludes with’a Jetter to him from Mr. Crooks 
fhanks, in which that gentleman mentions the delicacy, the hug 
mane and genteel behaviour, that he (the admiral) bad foewn him, 
frill referving to himfelf the dignity and duty of the officer. 


If Mr. Knowles were acquainted with the. figure which the 
Greeks called Esuria, perhaps he would not interpret this com> 
pliment, Sur la pied de laleitre. "This mode, or trope, is like the 
practice Of a waterman, who looks one way while he rows 


another. Hed 


Art. 14. The Reply of John’ Crookfhanks, B/g; to’ a pam let 
-dately fet forth by Admiral Knowles, imtitld A Refutation of the 
- Charge brought againf? Admiral Knowles.’ In which reply that 
charge is Jupported’; and the partiality and injiftict of the admira 
are, further proved. 8v0. Pro 6d. Cooper. 


It is not our province to follow the author through the 
whole courfe of his pretended detection. The reader, however, 
may judge for himfelf of Mr. Crookfhanks’s ftyle by the follew- 


* Mr, Matthews and Mr. Leftock were beth tried on the come 
plaint of each other. ‘You, fir,. yourfelf,. wrote, fome very me- 
inofable leftérs, arraigning the conduét of your captains in,an 
4@ioti which happened on the firft of OGtober, 1748, near the 
Havanna, and you ought furely to have tried them, if what 
you-infinuated had been true... They knew the falfity and wick- 
ednefs of thofe infinuations, and the dréadful-confequenses to 
their characters, if they remainsed..quiet s:therefore they aps 
plied to the admiralty, who, ordered that you ‘fhould *be tried; 

or “ that among other, articles” you had endeavoured -to des 
ceive his majefty, that board; ,and the publit, by having tran 
mitted a faf/e and injurieys.account of the faid:aftion to their 
fecretary, .by a letter. of the 2d.of Oftober, 1748. Ds 


-€ Sir, captains Charles Holmes, Charles Powlett,.Edmund 
Toll, and Thomas Innes, were, by the. opinion of. the attorney 
and follicitor-general, the king’s advocate, the advocate and 
colincil of the admiralty, laid before the court-martial by the 
judge-advocate, admitted accufers, managers, and competent 
witnefies, After the explanatory articles of their charge againft 
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you were read, they amongft othér things fy, We beg leave 
to‘obferve to the court, that we have had no views of fcreening 
ourfélves by accufing rear-admiiral Knowles, for we have defired 
éourts-martial on ourfelves, as foon as his trial is over; and as 
all perfons ought, who regard their honour, we are extremely 
glad to have an ‘opportunity to vindicate. our characters before 


fuch competent judges, as this court is compofed of.” 'Thefe 


four captains fupported their charge againft you in fuch manner, 
that you were adjudged to fall under the thirty-third article of 
War, and alfo under part of the fourteenth article, namely, the 
word NEGLIGENCE, a moft comprehenfive word, that, coft a late 
tinhappy admiral His life.—and you, ‘fir, were REPRIMANDED 


ONLY. 


© Here it.is fufficient to obferve, that. fit William Rowley, 
fir Edward Hawke, and admiral Forbes, were three of your 
judges, and alfo of the court-martial, that feparately tried the 
four captains who were all acquitted;.and one of them, viz. 
captain Holmes, now an admiral, with particular marks of ho- 
nour and diftinCtion.’ 
Art. 15. 4 New Explanation of that great Myflery of the Revela« 
tion : whereby all thofe feemingly jarring matters, which have fa 
many hundred years puzzled and difcouraged the learned world, are 
happily connetted and formed into one, folid and. entire fyfem : 
-"Wending to the vinditating God's wayt to mankind, to ibe diftine 
-< puifhing and marking out of his true church, and to the eftablifo- 
ing bis holy reft and kingdom, noo neat at hand. With an ap- 
“* pendix, 8v0; Pr. 45, Ofborne- om r 


An eminent divine has, with equal’ iit and judgiient obferv- 
ed, that the apocalypfe, or revelation of St. John, ‘has made all 
men; who applied 'themfelves- tothe ftudy of it, mad, if they 
were not fo before. The author of thework before us, feems 
to have worked himfelf up to @ high pitch of enthufiafm, by 
ftudying that moft incomprehenfible- production. In antient 
times, Vates was a'‘common name both for poets and-prophets, 
and our author feems to have a~juft <laim to both titles, fince, 
as Horace obferves, no man in his fenfes i is entitled to either ap- 
pellation. 

Excludit Janos Helicone Poetas. 
De Arte Poetica. 


Art, 
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Art..16. 4 Letter from the Dutchefs of M 
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gh, in the hades, 
to the Great Man. 8vo. Pr. 1s, 6d. Hooper. 

This is a fevere invective againft acertain great man, which, 
how unjust foever it may be in the application, is nevertheléfs 
replete with many melancholy truths, relating to our contineni- 
tal meafures and German allies: meafures and allies, ‘which we 
cannot fuppofe, were ever adopted and patronized by a Britith 
ftatefman, jealous of the honour and true intereft of his coun- 
try, who with a real fpirit of patriotifm, and irrefiftible power 
of eloquence, hath fo. often combated thefe pernicious con- 
neétions, and whofe chief praife it is, to be deemed the mini- 
fter of the peuple. 





Art. 17. 4 Letter to the Dutch Merchants in England. 80. Pr. 
6d. Cooper. 


This is a warm and fenfible expoftulation with the natives of 
Holland, upon the unjuft complaints and accufations they have 
lately poured forth againft the condu& of the Englith, in taking 
and condemning fuch of their fhips as have been found laden 
with the property of our enemies. He refutes the calumnies 
that have been invented by the Dutch agents in London, and 
propagated by their employers in Holland; vindicates the pro- 
ceedings in our courts of judicature ; explains the fallacy and 
artifice of French’ promifes and intrigues, by which many Hok 
landers have been mifled and inflamed ; and reprefents the dan- 
ger to which that nation would expofe itfelf by a rupture with 
England. After all, the Dutch have had fome reafon to 
complain ; for, howfoever candidly they may have been dealt 
with in England, we are informed, they have been cruelly treated 
in fome of our plantations, 





Art. 18. The Rival Theatres : or, a Play boufe to be let. A Farce, 
To which is added, the Chocolate-Makers: or, Mimickry expofed. Au 
interlude. With a preface aud notes, commentary and explanatery. 
By Mr. George Stayley, comedian. Sve. Pr. 1s. Reeve. 


The firft remark that occurs to a reader of this farce is, that 
though the fcene is laid in New-England, one of the charaéters 
is introduced, wifhing that his neighbours and rivals were all 
tranfported to America. It likewife appears from this per- 
formance, that New-England has a Crow-freet and Smock-alley, 
with a theatre in each, as alfo a Plunket-ftreet, Bride’s-alley, 
and ariver called the Liffey. Notwithftanding thofe fmall Hi- 
bernicifns, there is fome humour, charaéter, and entertainment 
in the Rival Theatres ; but none at all in the additional inter- 
lude, intitled Te Chocolate-Makers 5 OF, Mimickry expofed. 

Art. 
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Art. 19. Age. An Effay. Addvefid to Richard 'T yrrell, “E/gg 
qte. Pr. is. Burnet. 


Apollo, god of phyfic and of poetry, when this author ad- 
‘dreffed him, was fo well pleafed with his devotion, that he made 
him a prefent of a very pretty poetical handmill, which, being 
managed as the Savoyards do their organs, out came a great 
many mighty pretty fweet founding rhimes ; and thefe being 
pounded along with threads of learning, and texts of feripture, 
into a medicinal mortar, are reduced into that kind of confif- 
tence, which we call an eflay. Prodatum ef, 


Art. 20. The Caftle-Builders ; or, the Hiftory of William Stephens, 
of thelfleof Wight, E/g; Jately deceased. A political novel, me- 
wer before publifbed in any language. 8v0. Pr. 25. 6d. 


This is one of the many books, which has the misfortune not 
to be reviewable. It contains the hiftory of a private gentle- 
man, who it feems was at firft in parliament upon the Tory in- 
tereft ; and the whole of it is a commentary upon the following 
apothegm, which is here a burthen to almoft every chapter of 
the book, That party is a contrivance only to ferve private interef. 

Mr. Stephens, it feems, found it foon; being abandoned by 
the Tories, he fell low in his circumftances, and was provided 
for by the Whigs in the fervice of the York-building company, 
by whom he was fent to fuperintend fome of their works in the 
Highlands of Scotland. Upon that company’s being blown yp, 
he was reduced to very low circumftances. He went over as a 
kind of clerk, agent, or accomptant, or all three, to Georgia, 
where he died in an advanced age, and great poverty. The 
writer of his life has treated general Oglethorpe, the father of 
that colony, with an indetency that calls for chaftifement, 
Notwithftanding this we will venture to pronounce, that as the 
work feems to be publifhed on a charitable account, the gene- 
ral wil] concur with us in wifhing, that as many books may be 
fold as may anfwer the purpofe of the publication. 





——- - ——- 


ERRATA in the Critical Review for April and May, 

Page 372, line 7 from the bottom, for ¢ffintial, read effeftual.---P. 385,1. 10 
from bottom, after whether, r. it.----P. 390, 1. 1, forand, r. are---P, 397, 1. 
25, for fpeculation, r. fpeculative.----P. 411, |. 26, after Jignify, t. to ber.---<- 
P. 423,1. g from bottom, fer came, r. became.---P. 426, 1. 13, for Shake/pear’s, 
r. Shakefpear.---Ditto, 1. 20, for was, r. were.---P. 441, 1. 2, for tranfpired, t. 
transferred,---P, 442, |, 1, after fwift, +. and.+--Ditto, 1, 10 from bottom, place 
after fcblime a comma.---Ditto, 1. ult. after abfrad deiz and.---P. 443, 1. 10, for 
other, r. other’s,---. 446, 1, 6 from bottom, for reafons, r. perfons.---P. 447, 1. 
16, after upon r the.---P, 465, 1. penult. for ninth, r. eighth,---P, 470, l.g 
from bottom, for confpicere, tr. compeftert, — 


Our covrelpondent A. M. may be affurcd, that the words be quotes in bis laf letter 
alluded not to kis riendly communications, of which we feall beg the continuance, 
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I -N Dex: 


A. 


Bbafait, a novel, cen- 
fured — 460 
Abbiffinia, the prince of, a tale, 
an account of, with a quo- 
tation and remark - 372 
Account of two miffionary voy- 
ages, by Mr. Thomp/on, re- 
marks thereon, and a re- 
fiection - - - 87 
Adanfon, Mr. his natural hifto- 
ry of Senegal, extracts from 
68 

Age, an effay, ridiculed 558 
Algebra, a differtation on the 
ufe of the negative fign in, 
by Mr. Mafares, an account 
of this performance, with re- 
marks anda fpecimen 14 
Amorous friars, a character of 


288 
Annual regifter for 1758, re- 
marks on - - 469 


Apology for W. P. Efq; defign 
of, 83. With a mifreprefen- 
tation rectified, concerning 
the attempt at Port l’Orient 
in 1746, 84. Remarks, ib. 
and a quotation, - 85 

Arabs, a fhort account of 3 

Argyle, marquis of, his charac- 
yg 549 

Arts, liberal, refinements -in, 
beget improvements in the 

Vor. Vil. 


mechanic and more imme- 
diately ufeful - = §4 


B. 


Barbadoes, obfervations on the 
changes of air, and epide- 
mical difeafes there, by Dr. 
Hillary, an aecount of, with 
extraéts, remarks, and cha- 
racter - - - 520 

Barry, Dr. his treatife on the 
three different digeftions, &c. 
fubftance of, with remarks 

399 

Bathing, obfervations on the 
ufe of, a fummary of this 
catch-penny piece - 178 

Beldames, a poem, an account, 
of, with a fpecimen and re- 
mark - - = 173 

Belifarius, the life of, tranflated 
from the French, a charac- 
ter of a 469 

Bibliomakia, or the battle of 
the books, a character 283.5 

Bower. See Popes. 

Bracelet, or the fortunate dif- 
covery, this piece characte- 
rized - - 382 

Britife minifter of ftate, the ~ 
character and neceffary qua- 
lifications of, a remark on 462 

Britifo mufeum, ftatutes and 
rules relating to the infpec- 
tion and ufe of, remarks on 86 

P p Brothers 








| 


Brothers, a character of, with 
agratulation - - 79 


C, 


California, a natural and civil 
hiftory of, an account of this 
performance, with curious 
extracts and commendation 


489 
Campaign, charatter of, remarks 
and plan - ee i 


Candide, ou l’Optimifme, this 
piece of Mr. Voltaire has 
feveral ftri€tures juftly be- 
{towed on its defign and com- 
pofition - 550 

Cantillon, Mr. his analylis of 
trade, commerce, coin, bul- 
lion, banks, &c. an account 
of, with quotations, and a 
commendation - 24! 

Caftle- Builders, or the hiftory of 
William Stephens, an ac- 
count of, with remarks 558 

Cay/us, count de, his differta- 
‘tion on the Egyptian Papy- 
rus - - 168 

Charles Il. his failures after 
his reftoration, owing to the 
diftractions occafioned by the 
‘preceding rebellion, 547. His 
juftice, in relation to his 
brother’s marriage with Cla- 
rendon’s daughter 549 

Chronology, its ufefulnefs in hi- 
ftory ~  - - - 264 

Chronographia Afiatice et - 
gyptice fpecimen, a plan of 

264 

Clarendon, Edward earl} of, ‘his 
life, an account of,'538. His 
Characters of Ben. Johnfon 
and Mr. Selden, 540 ;Ed- 
mund Waller, 5415; of him- 


DE X. 


felf, 543. His account of 
the diftrafed ftate of the 
kingdom at the Reftoration, 
547- His behaviour at the 
marriage of his daughter 
with the duke of York, 548, 
His character of the mar- 
quis of Argyle, 549. His 
vindication of himfelf with 
regard to the fale of Dun- 
kirk, 550; and imputation 
of the Dutch war entirely to 
the merchants, headed by 
the duke of York, and the 
houfe of commons ibid, 
Clere, Le Mr. his reflections 
upon what the world call 
good or ill luck in lotteries, 
&c. character of, and re- 
mark - - 284 
Cloifer, or, the amours of Sain- 
froid, &c. from the French, 
the defign of - 288 
Confiderations on the fufferings 
of Chrift, &c. from the Ger. 
man, remarkson - 467 
Converfation piece, or, I believe 
as the church believes, its 
defign and character 283 
Critical Review, the authors of, 
reprove only with a defire 
to reform, 38. A letter to 
them in vindication of. fer- 
jeant Wynne, and the duke 
of Wharton, 453. A letter to 
them concerning the Epigo- 
niad - - 323 
Crookfbanks, Capt. remarks on 
his tonduét and treatment, 
refle&tions on, 179. Faéts 
and accufations fet forth in 
his condué and treatment, 
contradi&ed by Capt. Er. 
fKine, remarkson - 554 


Delzyn, 








ViIM 


INDE xX 


D. 


Delavyn, the hiftory of the 
countefs of, its charaéter, 
377 

Dent, Mr. a letter to; with his 
anfwer; a fhort account of, 
with a remark - $3 
Dialogues, moral and political, 
an account of, with quota- 
tions, remarks, ahd cha- 
racter - - A471 
Die and be damned, or an an- 
tidoteagainft methodifm and 
enthufiafin ; this piece cor- 

_ mended - - 277 
Divine revelations, the fimpli- 
city and popularity of, by 
Mr. Dick, commended 178 
Dormer, Wilhelmina Sufannah, 
the hiftory, the fubftance 
of, with a charaéter and re- 
marks - - 65 
Drunkenne/s efteemed no vice at 
Geneva - 55 
Drufes, an account of their re- 
ligion - - 595 


E. 


Ep yptidn paper defcribed 168 
Elegiac poetry defined 261 
Elizabeth, queen, her character 
94-—301 

Elliot, Mr. a letter to, cenfured 
467 

England, hiftory of under the 
Tudors, by Mr. Hume, re- 
marks on, with a character, 





and quotations - 289 
—Conftitution of, a re- 
mark on —— 305 


Englifp Pericles, or, the four 
qualifications neceffary to 
make a true ftatefman, &c. 


character of, and remark. 
on - - 180 
Epigoniad, a poem, by Mr. Wil- 
kie; remarks on, with {pe- 
_ cimens - - 323 / 
Enquiry into the prefent ftate 
of polite learning in Eu- 
rope; a character of, with 
_ quotations, andremarks 369 
Epilepfy cured by a fright 77 
Epifttes philofophical and moral, 
remarks on - . 160 
Epiftclater;correfpondence made 
pleafant, &c. This piece re- 
commended - 465 
Ejay to prove the fuperiority 
of the prefent age, cenfured 
179 
Effex, earl of, his cataftrophe 98 
Eftate, the polite road to an, 
charaéter of - 468 
Exchequer, a treatife on the 
court of, by lord chief baron 
Gilbert; extra&s from, and 
a charaéter of this perform- 
ance — 420 


F; 


Farrier’s and horfeman’s cortte 
plete di€tionary, by Mr. 
Wallis, a commendation of, 
with quotations and. re- 
marks ohn 106 

Father’s advice to his fon, ar 
elegy, commended - 462 

Female condu&; fpecimens of 
this performance, with re- 
marks - 26 

Flowers, a method producing 
double from a fingle ; the fub- 
ftance of, with remarks 113 

Fluxions, a treatife of, by Mr. 
Lyons; the fubftance of, 
and character - . 255 

Pp2z Fluxion:, 
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Fluxions,an introduction to the 
doctrine of, by Mr. Rowe; 
a commendation of 259 
Frederick the great, a poem, 
cenfured = 463 
French authors, their manner 
of writing - 270 
Frewen, Dr. on the fmall pox; 
fome account of, with re- 
marks - 380 
Friendfeip, the tears of, an ele- 
giac ode, by Mr. Gibbons ; 
remarks on, with a {peci- 
men . 183 


G. 


Gambia river - +: 
Ga/conado the great, remarks 
on, with a fpecimen 462 
Gems owe their colours to mi- 
neral vapours - q7 
Genuine happinefs, a poetical 
eflay, by Mr. Bland; an ac- 
count of,withafpecimen 461 
Gerard, Mr. his-eflay on taite ; 
commendation of, with re- 
fiections, anda quotation 440 
Glanders, their feat - 531 
Geod fenfe, an eflential qualifi- 
cation in a phyfician 520 
Gormandifer of trafh, a furprif- 
ing one - - 74 
Gouget, Mr. V’origine des loix, 
&c. an account of, and cha- 


racter - 270 
Gout, a treatife on, by Dr. 
Martin, ridiculed - 281 


Grainger, Dr, his letter to Dr. 
‘Smollet, animadverfions on 


i4I 
Gremes, a fhort account of that 
people : 77 


Gu'rdian, a comedy of two 
atts, cenfured S. eps 


Guafco, count de, his hiftorical 
political, and literary differ - 
tations; an account of, and 


commendation - 169 
Guffavus Adolphus, his death 
154 


Guys, Ambrofe, his gennine hi- 
{ftory; a character of, with 


remarks - - 463 
H. 

Happy orphans, chara¢ter of, and 

{pecimen : 174 


Hare, Mr. his new explana- 
tion of Daniel’s prophecy of 
the weeks, ridiculed 452 

Harleian manutcripts, the col- 
leQtion of ; their commenda- 
tion, with extracts and re- 
marks - 185, 313 

Harte, Mr. his hiftory of Guf- 
tavus Adolphus ; remarks on, 
with fpecimens and a cha- 
racter - 337 

Hemlcc, the fatal effects of 73 

Henry Vil, remarkable incti- 
dents during his reign 298 

Hiccup, Mr. Watkinion’s reme- 


dy for - 470 
Hyppopotamus, or fea-horfe, de- 
{cribed - 71 


Hifterical law tra&s, a cha- 
racter of, with quotations 
356 
Hiftory, univerfal, the firit 8 
vols. of the modern part; a 
character of, and extraéts, 
1, 158, and 216 
Hogarth, Mr. his eleétion prints, 
a poetical defcription of, re- 
marks on, and fpecimen of 
274 
Hudjon, Mr. his four odes, a 
commendation of, and {peci- 
men - - 378 
Husbandry, 





aweaitead 





I N 


Husbandry, a practical treatife 
of, by Mr. Duhamel du 
Monceau ; an account of, 
with quotations, and com- 
mendation - 303 


I. 


Intriguing coxcomb, a cenfure 
of - - 134 
Joan, pope, Mr. Bower’s ac- 
count of her - 42 
analogy between her 
and Mr. B—r__—- 47 
Irreffftable grace, the doétrine 
proved to have no founda- 
tion in the New Teftament, 
by Mr. Edwards ; the defign 
of this performance, with 
extracts, and a character 


113 





K. 


Keith, field-marfhal, memoirs 
of, cenfured - 81 
Knowles, admiral, his refuta- 
tion of the charge brought 
again{ft him, in the conduc 
and treatment of Capt. 
Crookfhanks ; an account 
of, with a remark 554 
Knox, John, his character 102 


L. 


Landen, Mr. his difcourfe on 
the refidnal analyfis; ex- 
tracts from, and remarks 60 

Langhorne, Mr. his death of 
Adonis, a paftoral elegy, 
from Bion; fpecimens of, 
and character 260 

Lee, Mr. his treatife of cap- 
tures in war ; an account of, 


2 
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* with quotations, and , re- 
marks - - 265 
Letter to the author of the 
rout, character of 82 
—— concerning the St. Cas. 
expedition; the defign of 
this piece, and remarks 285 
——to the right hon. Wil- 
ljam Pitt, efq; from an offi- 
cer at fort Frontenac; a 
commendation of, and fub- . 
{tance - 86 
to the rev. Dr. Broan ; 
an account of, with a quo- 
tation ib. 
a fecond to the Monitor, 
remarks on - 382 
——to the author of the Or- 
phan of China, cenfured 464 
—— from the dutchefs of 
M to the great man, 
character of . 557 
to the Dutch merchants 
in England, an account of, 
and remark - 557 
Life after death, or the hiitory 
of apparitions, &c. a cenfure 
of, with remarks, and an 
anecdote - 80 














M. 


Magliabechi, an anecdote con- 
cerning him - 182° 
Maintenon, Madam de, her let- | 
ters, remarkson - 284 
Mallet, Mr. his works, a com- 
mendation of - (276 
Marigny, M. de, accufed of in- 
accuracy and partiality 2 
Mary of Burgundy her hiftory, 
fubftance of, and commen- 
dation - 457 
Mary, queen of Scotland, her 
character 92, 300 
Mafen, 








Major, Mr. his difcourfes de- 
votional and praétical; a 
charaéter of, with quota- 
tions, andaremark .422 

Medical fas and experiments, 
by Dr. Home, a character 
of, with quotations, and a 
remark - 429 

Memoirs of Mifs Fanny M—, 
character of 87, 288 

- ——of Robert Cary, earl of 

Moninouth ;_ character of, 

with extracts and remarks 


130 
Methodifm, the folly and ims 
piety of - 277 


Mifcellaneous tracts relating to 
natural hiftory, hufbandry, 
and phyfic ; extraéts of, and 
remarks - 255 

Mchammed, his night journey to 
heaven - 

Money, the value of, obferva- 
tions on - - 242 

Menitor, remarks on, with a 
copy of the dedication 22 

Monte/quien, baron de, his mif- 
cellaneous pieces, remarks 
and a fpecimen - 536 

Moral fentiments, the theory 
of, by Mr. Smith; remarks 
on, with quotations, and a 
commendation - 383 

Mother, or happy diftrefs, the 
character and fubftance of 

409 

Murray, Hamilton, the life and 

adventures of 282 


N. 


Natural hiftory, the knowledge 
of, useful in commerce 489 
Navy, three diaiogties on, com- 
mended - 


276 
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Negative fign. See Algebra. 
Newten, Dr. his differtatiorts 
on the prophecies, &c. Ab- 
ftracts from, and a character 
of - - 196 
Novels, chiefly read by thofe 
whofe affections are {tronger 
than their judgment 67 
Noviciate of the marquis de 
——, cenfured 273 


0. 


Obfervations on the account 
given of the catalogue of 
the royal and noble authors, 
&c. defpifed - 179 

Operas in England, a fair en- 
quiry into the ftate of, re- 
marks on - 464 

Oratory, a fyftem of, obferva- 
tions on - 367 

Original compofition, conjee- 
tures on; thjs piece com- 
mended - 483 

Orphan of China, a tragedy, 
remarks on, with quota- 
tions - 434 

Ovid's epiftles, by Mr. Barret 3 
fpecimens of, with remarks 

3% 
P, 


Pain de finge, or monkey’s 
bread - 70 
Paper currency, obfervations on 
246 

Paton, Mr. his two prints of 
fea fights commended 170 
Philofophical mifcellanies, by 
Mr. Formey; fummary of, 
with remarks we 486 
Plain reafons for removing a- 
certain great man, &c. fub- 
ftance of, and character 279 

7 Plants, 























waited 


INDEX, 


Planis, the ‘afefulnefs of a 


knowledge of, by Dr. Hill, 


the defign of this piece 
‘468 

Plea for the poor, an account 
of, with remarks, &c. re- 
flection - - 380 
Plutarch’s lives, their character 
425 


Popes, the fourth vol. of their 


hiftory, by Mr. Bower; fpe- 
cimens of, with pemarks 
49 

——-the hiftory of, by Dr, 


Walch; an account, witha . 


character - - 414 
Populou/ne/s with eeconomy the 
wealth and ftrength of a 
kingdom, exempted from cri- 


ticifm for the goodnefs of its | 


defign <<? 283 
Porterfield, Dr. his treatife -en 
the eye, &c, a character, 
with extracts and remarks 

| 206 

Portia, the hiftory of, ridiculed 
382 

Pruffia, king of, his life and 
actions, 181. His manner 
of living, 288, both cenfured 


R, 


RefleZions on the prefent ftate 
of affairs, &c. remarks on, 
with an advice 280 

on the rife and fall of 
antient republics, by Mr. 
Montagu ; fpecimens of, 
with a commendation 249 

Revelation, a new explanation 





of, remarks on - 556 
Ridicule, its origin 432 
Rival theatres, remarks on, and 


character - 557 


Rouffeau, Mr. his letter on the 
effe&ts of theatrical enter- 
tainments; extracts from, 


with remarks 7 

Rout, a farce of two-aéts, cen- 

fured . 81 
8. 


$+. Martin, Benjamin, his hi- 
ftory ; acharaéter of 285 
Samuél triplice nomine ‘lauda- 
tus, remarks on” - 484 


' Satires of Ludovico Ariotto, 


comméndéed ~~ - 180 
Senegal, a defcription of 6g 
Sévigné, letters from the mar~ 

chionefs de, commended 459 
Scientia naturaji -& meditina, 

de rebus geftis‘in, commen- 

tarii; an account. of, and 

character, with extra&ts 72 
Scotland, ‘hiftory of, by Dr. Ro- 

‘bertfon ; fome account of, 

with fpecimens- - 89 
Scrutiny, or critics criticifed, 

animadverfions on 160 
Spence’s parallel, commended 

182 

Spenfer’s faerie queene; by Mr. 
Church; fome remarks on 
103 

Stahl, ‘memoirs of Madame de, 
fummary of, with a charac- 

ter - - 286 
Stage, a general view of; the 

heads of this performance, 

with extraéts, and a ‘cha- 

racter - - 447 
Stebbing, Dr. his fermons on 

practical chriftianity, a com- 

mendation, with a quotation 
334 

Strange, Mr. his prints of Her- 
cules, Venus, and St. Agnes, 

applauded - 375 


TJ ar- 








T. 


J artarian tales, character of 184 
Theatre, remarks upon its con- 
dué& and management; re- 
fle&tions on - 285 
Thoughts on money, circulation, 
and paper currency ;. an ac- 
count of this piece, with a 
remark - 382 
Tory, the honeft grief of a, 
remarks on ‘280 
Tragedies of Sophocles, by Mr. 
_. Francklin; an account of, 
with fpecimens, and a re- 
commendation 512 
Travels through part of Eu- 
rope, Afia Minor, &c. a cha- 
racter of, with a quotation 
504 
Turk, the adventures of; the 
character of this piece 287 
Tyburn to the marine fociety, a 
‘poem, approvedof 465 





V. 


Ver vert, an heroic poem, its 
character, withthe fubftance, 
_ anda quotation 177 
Virtue, an ethic epiftle, a cha- 
racter of 81 
Vifitations of the Almighty, a 
poem,’ cenfured 79 


W. 


Weft, Mr. on the nature, de- 
fign, &c. of prayer; the 
fubftance of this treatife, 
with remarks #23 

Wefton, Mr. his difcourfes on 
the fafety and perpetuity of 
the Britith itate ; the fub- 
ftance of, with remarks, and 


a character - 426 
Y. 

Yellow fever, an account of, in 

the Weft Indies - 522 














